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A NOTE ON DRAMATIC CRITICISM 


In one of the largest American Universities there is a 
room filled with theatrical bric-A-brac which is called ‘The 
Dramatic Museum’. Actors, theatrical managers, anti- 
quarians, and millionaires have added to a collection begun 
by the University authorities; and the museum now con- 
tains reproductions of the great theatres of the ancient and 
modern world, masks, prompt-books, playbills, and all the 
other accessories of the stage. The room does not contain 
collections of plays; or if it does (for I have never visited 
the museum) they are subsidiary to the main object of the 
directors, which is to illustrate the changing conditions of 
the theatres of the world as an essential introduction to the 
study of the drama. 

Now, there can be no legitimate objection to the study of 
theatrical antiquities as a thing in itself. Human curiosity 
finds a natural satisfaction in searching the past for every 
manifestation of man’s activity and ingenuity; and who 
shall say that the antiquities of the theatre may not be 
studied with interest (and even with intelligence) by those 
who are especially attracted by the stage and its history? 
Manuscripts, parchments, missals, bindings, and typography 
are a legitimate object of study for both those who are 
interested and those who are not interested in the contents 
of books; and the history of the theatre may furnish amuse- 
ment to those alike who love the drama and those who care 
nothing for what the drama really has to offer the souls of 
men. The professional printer may profitably spend his 
spare hours in studying the history of printing, without 
concerning himself with the literature which the printed 
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page gave to the world; the actor may amuse himself 
intelligently by ransacking stage memoirs or studying 
theatrical antiquities, without adding to his knowledge of 
dramatic poetry; and who shall say them nay? Both 
printer and actor become students of Kulturgeschichte in 
the process, though, like Monsieur Jourdain, they may not 
know it; they are both exploring outlying regions in the 
field of human culture. 

But the fact is that the collection in the American 
University has not been brought together for this reason. 
It has a far more pretentious purpose than this. It is 
called a ‘dramatic’ (not merely a theatrical) museum, and 
those responsible for its existence have brought together 
their interesting collection because they believe that these 
theatrical antiquities are an essential instrument of dramatic 
criticism. They believe that dramatic literature cannot be 
intelligently studied without an understanding of all that 
has gone on in the playhouses of the world from the very 
beginnings of the drama. The shape of the stage, the 
scenery, the audience and its characteristics, the lighting of 
the house, and many other things must be considered and 
understood before the art of the drama can be understood 
and appreciated. This raises a serious question of literary 
theory. For while we were willing to follow the printer’s 
studies in the history of typography, with real interest, and 
without a careful weighing of the relative merits of printing 
and other arts and crafts, the case would be quite different 
if he insisted that we cannot understand the history of 
literature without studying the history of printing; and 
we should be especially inclined to examine the merits of 
his contention if we found that it was accepted without 
question by a considerable number of literary critics. The 
thesis of the directors of the ‘dramatic museum’ is a popular 
one in this age; actors, playwrights, and dramatic critics 
alike agree with them. What is the history of this thesis, 
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and what are its merits? What authority in the past has 
this theory that the criticism of dramatic literature must 
rest on a knowledge of the conditions of the theatre? 
These are the questions which this brief Note on Dramatic 
Criticism attempts to answer. 

It is obvious at the outset that we shall not have to 
concern ourselves with the general effect of acting or repre- 
sentation on a dramatic work. That professional actors may 
interpret plays with verve and power and insight beyond 
the skill of men unaccustomed to visualize or portray human 
passion and human action; that the actor’s art may in a 
sense vitalize the written word and give it a new magic; 
that the theatre may add a new and wonderful sensuous 
beauty to the imagination of the poet, these are statements 
which it is wholly unnecessary to contest. So when Voltaire, 
dedicating his tragedy of Zulime to a popular actress of his 
time, tells her that ‘ without great actors, a play is without 
life; it is you who give it its soul; tragedy is intended to 
be acted even more than to be read’, he is stating an opinion 
which is beyond the scope of this discussion. It would be 
a simple matter to collect, from dedications and prologues 
and prefaces, from Marston’s Malcontent and Webster’s 
Devil's Law Case to Sheridan’s Rivals and beyond, the obiter 
dicta of practical playwrights who have expressed them- 
selves as dissatisfied with the printed page as the sole or 
the final medium of expression for dramatic writing. We 
need not be greatly impressed by these casual and uncritical 
utterances. It is only too easy to understand the motives 
that underlie them. We may even grant that they are 
expressive of the truth. But they do not concern us here; 
for the idea in which for the moment we have a special 
interest is that the theatre and the drama are not two 
things, but only one: that the actor and the theatre do not 
merely externalize the drama, or interpret it, or heighten 
its effect, but that they are the drama; that the drama, in 
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a word, cannot exist as a creative art without theatres and 
actors, and cannot be understood or studied without reference 
to them. 

Even in this form we find the problem propounded at 
the very beginnings of dramatic criticism. Aristotle, in 
the fourth chapter of the Poetics, makes a distinction 
between the consideration of tragedy in itself and with 
reference to theatrical representation (pds ra Oéarpa); but 
the text of the passage is so corrupt and confusing that it is 
hardly possible to found a theory, or even shape a clear 
antithesis, on the basis of this utterance. In several other 
passages, however, he has clearly enough stated his point of 
view. Tragedy, he tells us, has six parts, plot, character, 
diction, thought, song, and scenery. By the last (és) is 
meant the spectacle presented by the play upon the stage, 
the scenery, the mise en scéne, or possibly merely the actors 
in their tragic costume ; but at all events the purely theatrical 
side of adrama. This, he says in the sixth chapter, 


‘has an emotional attraction of its own, but of all the parts 
it is the least artistic and connected least with the art of 
poetry. For the power of tragedy, we may be sure, is felt 
even apart from representation and actors. Besides, the 
production of spectacular effects depends more on the art of 
the stage machinist (costumier ?) than on that of the poet.’ 


This statement is repeated and re-enforced with argument 
throughout the Poetics: in the seventh chapter, where we 
are told that the length of a play must be determined by an 
inner need, for 


‘the limit of length in relation to dramatic competition and 
sensuous presentment is no part of artistic theory’ ; 


in the fourteenth chapter, where there is a contrast between 
the superior poet who arouses tragic pity and fear by means 
of the inner structure ot’the piece, and the inferior poet who 
does so by means of the external spectacle of the theatre: 
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‘for the plot ought to be so constructed that, even without 
the aid of the eye, he who hears the tale told will thrill 
with horror and melt with pity at what takes place’ ; 

and finally in the twenty-sixth chapter, where Aristotle 
sharply distinguishes between the poetic and _histrionic 
arts, and tells us that 


‘tragedy, like epic poetry, produces its true effect even 
without action ; it reveals its power by mere reading’. 


Casual references to the part played by actors and the 
theatre in the make-up of a play may mislead moderns 
into thinking that Aristotle is not wholly consistent in this 
matter. But the fact is that he cannot help thinking of 
plays in connexion with their theatrical representation, any 
more than most of us can think of men and women without 
clothes. They belong together by long habit and use; they 
help each other to be what we commonly think them. But 
he does not make them identical or mutually inclusive. 
A play is a creative work of the imagination, and must be 
considered as such always, and as such only. 

From the later Italian Renaissance to the end of the 
eighteenth century, the Poetics found scores, indeed hun- 
dreds, of translators and commentators throughout Europe ; 
and Aristotle’s position was tamely accepted by virtually 
every one of them. That this should be so in the Italy of 
the sixteenth century need excite no wonder, since the 
traditions of the theatre were still to be created for modern 
Europe. So we find Piccolomini, in his annotations on the 
Poetics (1575), saying that stage representation is ‘not of 
the true nature and essence of dramatic poetry’, for which 
the first four parts, plot, character, diction, and thought 
alone suffice. But in the next century we find even 
Corneille, in his three Discours, dismissing the whole sub- 
ject of stage decoration and scenery, because Aristotle said 
they do not properly concern the poet; and this despite his 
own complaint that most dramatic critics have discussed 
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the drama as philosophers and grammarians wholly Jacking 
in all experience of the theatre. So Dryden, true to the 
ideals of his master Corneille, tells us that it is his ambition 
as a playwright to be vead: ‘that, I am sure, is the more 
lasting and the nobler design.’ So Dacier, in his Aristotelian 
commentary, at the end of the seventeenth century, admits 
that while stage decoration adds to the beauty of a play, it 
makes the piece in itself neither better nor worse; and yet 
he feels that it is valuable for the poet to understand the 
theatre, in order that he may know whether his play is well 
acted and whether the scenery is proper to the piece. So 
in the middle of the next century, Voltaire, in the notes to 
Olympie, says : 

‘What has the stage decoration to do with the merit of 
a poem? If the success depends on what strikes the eyes, 
we might as well have moving pictures!’ 

And so at the end of the same century, the poet laureate 

Pye, in his commentary on the Poetics, adds to his transla- 
tion of the fourth chapter this comment : 
‘There are few good tragedies in which the effect is not in 
general at least as forcible in the closet as on the stage, even 
in the modern theatre. In the strongly impassioned parts, 
where every other consideration of effect is lost in feeling, 
we are wonderfully moved by the natural efforts of a Garrick 
or a Siddons; but this is independent of the stage effect, and 
would be as strong in a room as on the stage.’ 

The first to challenge this theory of the drama was a 
scholar and critic of the later Renaissance, Lodovico Castel- 
vetro, who published an Italian version of Aristotle’s Poetics 
at Vienna in 1570. The version is embedded, one might 
almost say lost, in an elaborate commentary of over three 
hundred thousand words, which covers the whole field of 
literary theory with remarkable thoroughness and with even 
more remarkable independence of mind. Indeed, this inde- 
pendence of mind gained for him the rancour of classicists 
in all the countries of Europe for a century or more, and 
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several pages might be filled with the protests of continental 
scholars and critics against what seemed to them the per- 
versity, the heretical doctrines, and the excessive subtlety 
and acuteness of Castelvetro’s book. He was an aggressive 
controversialist by temperament, belonging to those ‘literary 
gladiators’ of the Renaissance (as Nisard calls them) who 
regarded scholarship as an instrument of logical disputation 
as much as (if not more than) a means of uncovering buried 
truth. It is easy for any shallowpate to disagree with 
Aristotle now; but when we consider that the theory of 
Aristotelian infallibility died hard even at the end of the 
eighteenth century, and that even Lessing thought the 
Poetics as infallible in criticism as Euclid in geometry, we 
must salute the commentator who did not fear to take direct 
issue with Aristotle at the end of the sixteenth century. 

Castelvetro certainly takes issue with Aristotle on the 
question whether the drama exhibits its real power in the 
study or in the theatre. ‘Non é vero quello che Aristotele 
dice, he says: it simply is not true, what Aristotle says, 
that the value of a play can be discovered by reading in the 
same way as by theatrical representation, for the reason that 
a few highly gifted and imaginative men might be able to 
judge a play in this way, whereas every one, the gifted and 
the ignorant alike, can follow and appreciate a play when it 
is acted. Nor is it true, he tells us elsewhere, that the same 
pleasure is derived from the reading of plays as from seeing 
them on the stage; the pleasure is different in kind, and 
the peculiar pleasure of a play is to be derived only from 
its representation in the theatre. In order to understand 
what the drama is, and what is the peculiar pleasure that it 
affords to men, we must examine the conditions of the 
physical theatre, and realize exactly what is to be found 
there. The fact that the drama is intended for the stage, 
that it is to be acted, must form the basis of every true 
theory of tragedy or comedy. 
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Nearly fifteen years ago I pointed out Castelvetro’s 
priority in stating this theory of the theatre, and I can 
only repeat the summary that I gave of it then. What, 
according to him, are the conditions of stage representa- 
tion? The theatre is a public place, in which a play is 
presented before a motley crowd—la moltitudine rozza— 
upon a circumscribed platform or stage, within a limited 
space of time. To this idea the whole of Castelvetro’s 
dramatic system is conformed. In the first place, since the 
audience may be great in number, the theatre must be 
large, and yet the audience must be able to hear the play; 
hence verse is added, not merely as a delightful accompani- 
ment, but also in order that the actors may raise their 
voices without inconvenience and without loss of dignity. 
In the second place, the audience is not a select gathering 
of choice spirits, but a motley crowd of people, drawn to the 
theatre for the purpose of pleasure or recreation ; accordingly, 
abstruse themes, and in fact all technical discussions, must 
be avoided by the playwright, who is limited, as we should 
say to-day, to the elemental passions and interests of men. 
In the third place, the actors are required to move about on 
a raised and narrow platform; and this is the reason why 
deeds of violence, and many other things which cannot be 
acted on such a platform with convenience and dignity, 
should not be represented in the drama. And finally, the 
physical convenience of the people in the audience, who 
cannot comfortably remain in the theatre without food and 
other physical necessities for an indefinite period of time, 
limits the length of the play to about three or four hours. 

Many of Castelvetro’s incidental conclusions may seem 
hopelessly outworn to-day ; but the modernity of his system 
is self-evident, if by modernity we mean agreement with 
the theories that happen to be most popular in our own 
time. Certainly, for nearly two centuries, the path which 
he blazed was not crowded with followers. A French 
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physician, La Mesnardiére, who published a Poétique in 
1640; the Abbé d’Aubignac, who wrote a Pratique du 
Thédtre which was translated into English in 1684 as the 
Whole Art of the Stage; the Abbé Du Bos, whose Réflexions 
critiques sur la Poésie et sur la Peinture was one of the 
most influential works of literary theory in the eighteenth 
century ; and a few, a very few others, echo haltingly and 
intermittently some of the ideas of Castelvetro about the 
relations of the drama and the actual theatre. But it was 
not until the days of Diderot that they found again 
systematic and intelligent discussion. In his essay, De la 
Poésie dramatique, and his famous Paradouxe sur le Comédien, 
but more especially in his Entretiens sur le Fils Naturel, the 
accents of ‘modernity’ are even more apparent than in his 
Italian predecessor, and one or two notes are sounded that 
are so much of our own time that it seems difficult to believe 
they can be older than yesterday. 

Diderot’s central idea in the Entretiens is that the essential 
part of a play is not created by the poet at all, but by the 
actor. Gestures, inarticulate cries, facial expressions, move- 
ments of the body, a few monosyllables which escape from 
the lips at intervals are what really move us in the theatre ; 
and to such an extent is this true, that all that really belongs 
to the poet is the scenario, while words, even ideas and 
scenes, might be left to the actor to omit, add to, or alter. 
He himself sketches the scenario of a tragedy in mono- 
syllables, with an exclamation here, the commencement of 
a phrase there, scarcely ever a consecutive discourse. ‘There 
is true tragedy,’ he cries; ‘but for works of this kind 
we need authors, actors, a theatre, and perhaps a whole 
people!’ 

Yes, obviously actors, even authors, but why a theatre and 
a whole people for drama like this? Because the mere 
presence of a large number of people assembled together in 
a theatre has its own special effect that must be considered 
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in every discussion of the drama. Here we meet, although 
not for the first time, what is now known as the theory of 
the ‘ psychology of the crowd’. Bacon, in the De Augmenitis, 
had pointed out the wonderful effectiveness of the theatre 
as an instrument of public morality, in the hands of ancient 
playwrights, and explained this effectiveness on the ground 
that it is a ‘secret of nature’ that men’s minds are more 
open to passions and impressions ‘congregate than solitary’. 
Before him Castelvetro had estimated the influence of the 
theatrical audience in general on the nature of the drama, 
finding it especially in the necessity imposed upon the play- 
wright of avoiding all themes and ideas unintelligible to the 
miscellaneous gathering at a theatrical performance. But 
Diderot finds a dual effect. Mobs and popular revolts make 
it clear how contagious is passion or excitement in a great 
concourse of people; self-restraint and decency have no 
meaning for thousands gathered together, whatever may 
be the temperament of each individual in the crowd. The 
effect of the play is heightened for each spectator because 
there are many spectators to hear and see it together; but 
the presence of the crowd has a kindred influence on the 
playwright and the actor. They, too, share the effect of the 
‘psychology of the crowd’: the actor has the crowd before 
him in fact, the poet in imagination, and both do their work 
differently than if they were preparing a solitary entertain- 
ment. Like the orator on the public platform or the mounte- 
bank on the street corner, the playwright must suit his 
particular audience or he will fail. 

This is the secret of the failure of French tragedy in the 
eighteenth century. The Greek drama is the product of a 
vast amphitheatre, the enormous crowds that frequented it, 
and the solemn occasions that brought them together; these 
explain its simplicity of plot, its versification, its dignity 
and emphasis, all proclaiming a discourse chanted in spacious 
places and in noble surroundings. The French drama, how- 
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ever, according to Diderot, has imitated the emphasis, the 
versification, the dignity of the Greeks, but without the 
physical surroundings that made the ancient drama suited 
to its environment, and without the simplicity of plot and 
thought that its other methods justify. Simplify the French 
play and beautify the French stage: this is Diderot’s recipe 
for restoring the glory of Greek drama in the modern world ; 
a larger and more adequate theatre and more beautiful stage 
decoration are the first prerequisites of reform. It is 
Voltaire’s recipe too: the elimination of petty gallantry 
from the French drama and the substitution of an adequate 
edifice for the ‘narrow miserable theatre with its poor 
scenery ’. 

The world will never cease to seek external cures for inner 
deficiencies of the human spirit; and yet every age must 
protest against this form of quackery in its own way. In 
this case it was left to Lessing to point out Diderot’s and 
Voltaire’s more obvious errors. Lessing’s Hamburgische 
Dramaturgie was a product of actual contact with the 
theatre ; it is, at least apparently, a discussion of one play 
after another as Lessing saw them acted on the stage. But 
out of this accidental succession of theatrical performances 
he formulates a more or less consistent programme for the 
development of a new and more vital dramatic literature in 
his own country ; not, however, by means of an improved 
theatre or more elaborate stage decorations, but by a new 
and creative impulse in the plays themselves. In the 
eightieth number of the Dramaturgie he answers the 
theatrical arguments of Voltaire and Diderot by an appeal 
to history. The Shakespearian drama, considered in con- 
nexion with the poverty of Elizabethan stage decoration, 
proves conclusively for him that there is no real relation 
between elaborate scenery or splendid theatrical edifices and 
great drama itself. Does every tragedy need pomp and 
display, or should the poet arrange his play so that it will 
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produce its effect without these external aids? Lessing’s 
answer to these questions is identical with Aristotle’s. 

Still there must lurk a doubt in regard to his consistency. 
‘To what end the hard work of the dramatic form ?’ he asks ; 
‘Why build a theatre, disguise men and women, torture their 
memories, invite the whole town to assemble at one place, if 
I intend to produce nothing more with my work and its 
representation than some of those emotions that would be 
produced by any good story that every one could read by his 
chimney-corner at home?’ We may well ask ourselves 
what Lessing really means by this question. There never 
was a thing written, lyric, ballad, epic, drama, or what not, 
that was not strengthened in the impression it makes, by 
having a noble voice or an exquisite art express it for us. 
Of course the trained actor gives a new fire and flavour to the 
drama ; of course attendance at a theatre adds pleasures to 
those derived merely by reading a play in solitude ; of 
course when we have recourse to sound and sight, to music 
and architecture and painting, in the theatre, we are adding 
complicated sensations to those that properly spring from 
the nature of the drama itself. If Lessing means to ask 
whether these added sensations are worth the cost of build- 
ing theatres and training actors, who will answer no? But 
if he means to imply that it would not be worth building 
theatres and training actors unless the drama were a vie 
manquée without them, then we can only answer his question 
by asking some of our own. Why build libraries, train 
librarians, perfect systems of library administration and 
bibliography, if we get nothing out of a book in a library 
that we could not get out of it in our study at home? Why 
develop the arts of typography and binding, if we can get 
as much pleasure out of a volume in manuscript as out of a 
printed book ; or why have beautiful type and rich bindings, 
if we can find the real soul of a book in the cheapest and 
ugliest of types and bindings? These questions bring with 
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them their own reductio ad absurdum; for obviously we 
build libraries, and develop the arts of typography and 
binding, for quite other reasons than that books are not 
books without them, or that the critic must consider any of 
the three when he is criticizing the content of a book. 
Forty years of historical research, of aesthetic theory, and 
of wider acquaintance with the literatures of the world 
intervened between the Hamburgische Dramaturgie and 
A. W. Schlegel’s Lectures on Dramatic Art and Literature ; 
and in these we find the methods inaugurated by Castelvetro 
applied, if not for the first time, at least with the largest 
amount of consistency, to the actual history of the drama. 
In Schlegel’s first two lectures we find all the theories we 
have already met, as well as others of kindred intention. 
The drama is dialogue, but dialogue with conflict and 
change, and without personal explanation of this conflict or 
change on the part of the playwright. There is only one 
way in which this can be done: by having men and women 
actually represent the characters, imitate their voices and 
temperaments, and carry on the discourse in surroundings 
that have some similarity to those imagined by the play- 
wright. Without this help (and this is Schlegel’s central 
idea) dramatic dialogue would demand personal explana- 
tion on the part of the playwright to make his meaning 
clear ; that is forbidden by the very idea of drama; and so 
the theatre is implicit in the nature of drama itself. Inthe 
theatre, ‘where the magic of many combined arts can be 
displayed ’, these all help the playwright in ‘ producing an 
impression on an assembled multitude’. Here we are once 
more faced with the theory of the ‘ psychology of the crowd’. 
According to Schlegel, the main object of the drama is to 
‘produce an impression on an assembled crowd, to gain 
their attention, and to excite in them interest and partici- 
pation’. The impression is intensified by reason of the 
numbers that share it: ‘The effect produced by seeing a 
B2 
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number of others share in the same emotions . . . is astonish- 
ingly powerful.’ 

The theatrical and the dramatic are bound together, not 
only in their very nature, but, as a consequence, in their 
history. Acting and theatrical performances of greater or 
lesser complexity are to be found in various primitive ages 
and among various primitive peoples,and mimicry is innate 
in man’s nature. On these assumptions Schlegel sketches 
the earlier history of the stage, as indeed Aristotle had done 
for Greek tragedy, and carries on this history throughout 
his discussion of the modern drama, The Elizabethan 
theatre’s paucity of stage scenery is cited as proof of the 
glory of Shakespeare, inasmuch as he was able to give the 
air of reality, to produce complete illusion, without such 
adventitious aid. And so Schlegel proceeds in the case of 
each period of dramatic poetry; indicating the condition 
of the theatre almost always, but never quite arriving at the 
more modern conception by which the shape of the theatre 
or of the stage is regarded as having actually determined 
the nature of the actual drama in each age. 

The Austrian playwright, Grillparzer, to whose acuteness 
as a critic Professor Saintsbury has paid a tribute really 
deserved, came to regard Schlegel’s lectures as ‘dangerous’ ; 
but the ideas they contained, so far as the relations of drama 
and theatre are concerned, had a germinal influence on his 
own dramatic criticism. He wasthe most aggressive opponent 
of the ‘closet-drama’ that was yet appeared; and he was 
relentless in his contempt for all fine writing, soliloquies, 
and mere poetry that do not contribute to the ‘action’ of a 
play. He goes so far as to say that the distinction between 
theatrical and dramatic is false; whatever is truly dramatic 
will inevitably be theatrical. Iftime and space permitted, 
it would be interesting to discuss in detail Grillparzer’s 
theories of the drama, especially as they have been neglected 
by English critics; Mr. Walkley, for instance, if he were 
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familiar with them, would undoubtedly find them refresh- 
ing. But the fact is that intellectual hegemony in these 
matters had already passed to France while Grillparzer was 
still writing, and we cannot remain longer in the company 
of German theorists, although many, from Grillparzer to 
Freytag and beyond, have contributed largely, if not always 
wisely, to the subject under discussion. 

There still remains one period of dramatic theory to 
consider, the period of theatricalism rampant. The French 
have been the masters of this form of dramatic criticism, 
and since the middle of the nineteenth century their foot- 
steps have been followed with little or no protest by the 
critics of the world. Critics like Mr. Walkley and Mr. 
Archer, not to mention their noisy but negligible echoes in 
my own country, have little enough to add to what French- 
men had already said before them on this subject. The 
extremist in this movement, and indeed in some senses 
a pioneer, is Francisque Sarcey; and no one has gone 
further in the direction of making drama and theatre 
mutually interchangeable terms than he. Doubtless it was 
of him and his kind that Flaubert was thinking when he 
wrote to George Sand nearly forty years ago: ‘One of the 
most comical things of our time is this newfangled theatrical 
mystery (arcane thédtral). They tell us that the art of the 
theatre is beyond the limits of human intelligence, and that 
it is a mystery reserved for men who write like cab-drivers. 
The question of success surpasses all others. It is the school 
of demoralization.’ Two years after this was written Sarcey 
summed up his code in extenso in an Essai d'une Esthétique 
de Thédtre, which still remains the clearest and most extreme 
expression of this form of dramatic materialism. 

Sarcey assumes three fundamental hypotheses: first, that 
the only purpose of a play is to please a definite body of 
men and women assembled in a theatre; secondly, that in 
order to do this, the playwright is limited, or if you will, 
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aided, by certain tricks and conventions of the theatre ; and 
finally, some of these conventions change from age to age 
or from country to country, while others are inevitable and 
eternal. On the basis of these assumptions, he frames this 
pretty definition of the drama: ‘ Dramatic art is the ensemble 
of conventions, universal or local, eternal or temporary, by 
the aid of which the playwright, representing human lifé 
in a theatre, gives to the audience an illusion of truth.’ 
Voila donc! Here is the greatness of Hamlet and Oedipus 
most simply set down. Here is a definition that makes it 
an easy matter to understand the greatness of all the great 
plays of the past! 

Like nearly all his predecessors from the time of Castel- 
vetro, of whom Sarcey had doubtless never heard, our 
aesthetician of the theatre places the idea of an audience 
first. When you think of the theatre you think of the 
presence of the public; when you think of a play, you 
think in the same instant of the public come to hear it. 
You can omit every other requirement, but you cannot omit 
the audience. It is the inevitable, the fatal sine qua non. 
To it dramatic art must accommodate all its organs, and 
from it can be drawn, without a single exception, all the 
laws of the theatre. 

This is Sarcey’s fundamental condition in 1876; and it 
is still fundamental with Mr. Walkley in 1911. In a 
facetious review of a lecture of mine on the New Criticism 
which he did me the honour to write for the Times in that 
year, Mr. Walkley asserts that the dramatic critic can only 
appraise a play ‘by an evaluation of the aesthetic pleasure 
received ’, and that in order to do this, he must ‘take into 
account the peculiar conditions’ under which the dramatist 
works. These peculiar conditions are of course the audience 
of Sarcey (Mr. Walkley calls it ‘the peculiar psychology of 
the crowd he is addressing ’) and Sarcey’s conventions of the 
theatre (although Mr. Walkley limits them to ‘ the conforma- 
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tion of the stage’). It is only fair to the critic of the Times 
to say that he has elaborated, perhaps more carefully than 
any of his predecessors, the exact influence which the ‘con- 
formation of the stage’ has had on the written drama; and 
his account of the change from platform stage to picture- 
frame stage has been followed by most of his successors. I 
have no reason to doubt his authority in the field of stage 
history, but his authority ceases in the field of aesthetic 
speculation. A critic who has sense enough to understand 
that the dramatic critic must ‘sit tight’ against the pre- 
judices and opinions of theatrical audiences, preserving at 
all hazards his own judgement (I am paraphrasing a lecture 
of Mr. Walkley on Dramatic Criticism) and who in the very 
next breath tells us that the playwright must be judged by 
his effect on ‘the peculiar psychology of the crowd he is 
addressing’, has evidently not mastered the elements of 
aesthetic logic. As for Francisque Sarcey, who is respon- 
sible for so much of this cheap materialism of contemporary 
dramatic criticism, he seems to me as shallowa dogmatist as 
ever wrote criticisms of plays for the press; and decent in- 
vective can hardly go farther than that. 

Now, what is meant by this idea, by_no means modern, 
but in our day more persistent than ever, that the peculiar 
characteristic of dramatic literature is that it is intended 
for an assembled crowd ? Obviously not merely that men 
are more impressionable in crowds than when alone, and 
that the dramatist has an advantage over most other writers 
in that he may make his appeal to men when they are most 
impressionable. This may be Bacon's thought, but it is far 
from being Diderot’s or Schlegel’s or Mr. Walkley’s. What 
these men assert is that the crowd is inherent in the very 
idea of a play, and that this crowd has a peculiar psychology 
different in kind from that of any individual composing it. 
Indeed, I believe I have read some flighty utterances of late 
to the effect that so far from remaining civilized beings, we 
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all revert to our primitive savage state when we become 
part of a crowd, and that the drama must therefore always 
appeal to what is primitive and savage in our natures more 
than any other form of literature. Well, the fact is that all 
of us are primitive men in spots, and that the theatre may 
appeal to what is primitive in us if it chooses; but so does 
fire, so does shipwreck or drowning, whether we choose or 
not; and for that matter, to get as far from the crowd as 
possible, so does solitude. If anything is certain in regard 
to that strange creature man, it is that in solitudes, what 
we call civilization is most likely to fall from him; and we 
might with at least equal truth argue that lyric or didactic 
poetry, intended to be read in the quiet of a man’s study, 
must appeal to the most primitive instincts in him, and that 
therefore all lyric or didactic poetry must of necessity deal 
with more primitive and savage themes than any other 
forms of literature. 

Not only is the crowd different from its constituent indi- 
vidualities, and more primitive in instinct than they (I am 
of course summarizing the virtues of the imaginary crowd 
created by modern psychologists and dramatic critics), but it 
is also inattentive, engrossed in itself, difficult to interest, and 
the first object of the playwright must be to compel its atten- 
tion. But the fact is that most men and women (whether 
in a crowd or by themselves) are without the faculty of 
intellectual concentration. Great art ignores this and other 
like frailties of men, in the theatre and out of it; while 
mediocre art focuses its attention on them, in the novel, in 
song, ballad, lyric, essay, no less than in drama. An Italian 
critic gave this famous advice to a young poet anxious to 
know how he could best serve the higher morals in poetry: 
‘Don’t think about morals; that is the best way of serving 
them in art’. In much the same way, we might say to the 
playwright: ‘Don’t think about your audience ; that is the 
best way of serving it in the drama.’ 
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It will be remembered that Pye, in commenting on 
Aristotle, pointed out that Garrick or Siddons reciting a 
dramatic poem in a room might affect us with the same 
pleasure as if they were acting in the theatre. Now, if we 
do not prefer rather to err with Mr. Walkley than shine 
with Pye, we may go a step farther, and assume that the 
audience of Garrick or Siddons in that little room has been 
reduced to a single spectator. Will there be any diminution 
in the power of Garrick or Siddons over him because of the 
absence of a crowd? Or even assuming that Garrick or 
Siddons might find a stimulus to added passion in the pre- 
sence of a large audience, or that our single auditor would 
feel stimulated also by the crowd in the theatre, how can 
we for a moment believe that the pleasure he receives in the 
room is different in its nature from the pleasure received 
from the recitation in the crowded theatre? So that even 
histrionic art, not to mention dramatic art, speaks with the 
same voice in solitude as in crowds; and all the more then 
will the drama itself, ‘even apart from representation and 
actors’,as old Aristotle puts it, speak with its highest power 
to the imagination fitted to understand and receive it. 

No, Mr. Walkley and Brunetiére and others like them 
are right when they say that the dramatic critic must ‘ sit 
tight’ against the prejudices of the crowd, must preserve his 
own judgement; which is only another way of saying that 
the critic must be an artist lke the dramatist he is 
criticizing ; and this in turn is another way of saying that 
a play must be judged by its effect on an individual tem- 
perament, and not by ‘the peculiar psychology of the crowd’. 
But unfortunately the demoralization which forty years ago 
Flaubert foresaw in all this arcane thédtral, all this pedantry 
of ‘dramatic technique’, of ‘dramaturgic skill’, of scénes a 
faire, of the conditions of the theatre, the influence of the 
audience, and the conformation of the stage, this demoraliza- 
tion, I say, has overwhelmed the criticism of the drama. 
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What the unities, decorum, liaison des scénes, and kindred 
petty limitations and restrictions were to dramatic theory in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, these things are to 
criticism in the nineteenth and twentieth. They constitute 
the new pedantry, against which all aesthetic criticism as 
well as all creative literature, must wage a battle for life. 

Regarding the theatre, therefore, not as a place of amuse- 
ment (although in that too it has of course its justification 
as much as golf or cricket), not as a business undertaking 
(in which case we should have to consider the box-office 
receipts as the test of a play’s excellence), not as an instru- 
ment of public morality (since our concern here is not with 
ethics or political science) but regarding it solely as the 
home or the cradle of a great art, what do we find its rela- 
tions to dramatic criticism? Merely this, that for aesthetic 
criticism the theatre simply does not exist. For criticism, 
a theatre means only the appearance at any one time or in 
any one country, as Croce puts it, of a ‘series of artistic 
souls’, All external conditions, as he points out, are only 
dead material which has no aesthetic significance outside of 
the poet’s soul; and only in the poet’s art should we seek 
to find them. 

So after wandering through the centuries we return at 
last to the collection of theatrical antiquities in the American 
University. What has aesthetic speculation from Aristotle 
to Croce to tell us about this so-called ‘dramatic museum ’ ? 
Why, that it contains either too little or too much. Too 
much, from the standpoint of dramatic criticism, which is 
concerned with externals, including the theatre, only in so 
far as they appear in dramatic literature itself. Too little, 
because from the standpoint of the history of culture, the 
theatre is only one, and a very insignificant one, of all the 
influences that have gone to make up dramatic literature. 

Ifwe examine the life of any dramatist from Aeschylus to 
Hauptmann, orany playfrom Sakuntalato Un Petit Bon Diable, 
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we shall find a thousand influences affecting in some measure 
the artist and his work. Hamlet, for instance, is the work 
of aman whose father (let us say) was a butcher, and whose 
mother a gentlewoman ; obviously, to understand a man of 
this sort, we should study the effect of his early visits to the 
butcher’s shop on his later work, the influence of gentle 
birth on character, and the general problem of heredity. 
Our dramatic museum will be incomplete unless it contain 
books covering all these topics. The play itself is written 
in English, and who can tell what influence this fact may 
have had on the nature of the play? Surely the museum 
should provide us with text-books on all the other languages 
of the world in order that we may gauge the peculiar result 
proceeding from the fact that Hamlet is written in English 
and not in Greek or Sanskrit; surely it should furnish us 
with the etymological dictionaries and grammars of our 
own tongue, in order that we may study the history of each 
word that Shakespeare used. Hamlet is the son of a king, 
and we should, of course, understand the ideals of royalty 
and of government in general in order to appreciate the 
ideas influencing Shakespeare in writing the play; we need 
a whole library of political science. Moral ideas are discussed 
throughout the play; where did they come from? The 
museum should furnish us with a library on the history of 
ethics. Hamlet is rather coarse in his language to Ophelia, 
the result of the influence of woman’s position at that time 
on Shakespeare’s mind, needless to say; and we realize that 
our museum would be incomplete without a whole library 
on woman, on social usages and customs, on dress, and 
heaven only knows what else. But why continue? If the 
museum wishes to furnish us with the external material 
which influenced dramatic literature, it should furnish us 
with all the books, all the men, all the things, that have 
existed side by side with the drama from the beginning of 
its history and before; for all of these men, or books, 
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or things may have had a larger and deeper influence 
than the physical theatre. But if we wish to understand 
dramatic literature itself, we must seek understanding in 
the great plays and not in the dead material out of which 
plays are made. 

A collection of theatrical bric-a-brac may interest and 
enlighten many men—actors, impresarios, stage-managers, 
playwrights, antiquaries, délettanti of all sorts, even Uni- 
versity teachers of dramatic literature, and who shall say 
how many others? But the true dramatic critic will transfer 
his interest from the drama itself to the ‘laws of the theatre’ 
or the ‘ conditions of the theatre’ only when the lover studies 
the ‘laws of love’ and the ‘conditions of love’ instead of his 
lady’s beauty and his own soul. 


J. E. SpPINGARN. 
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‘Aut things’, says Aristotle, ‘are determined by number.’ 
He is speaking (Rhetoric, iii. 8) of Greek prose, which he 
says should have rhythm, but should not be metrical. The 
rhythm, however, should not be strict; it should only go 
a certain length. He then discusses the feet which please 
the ear in Greek prose, and their diverse effects. In 
Mr. A. C. Clark’s invaluable Fontes Prosae Numerosae 
(1909), a chain of Greek and Latin texts bearing on and 
illustrating the topic of prose rhythm, from Isocrates to 
Petrarch, is provided. The short preface anticipates 
Mr. Clark’s tract, The Cursus in Mediaeval and Vulgar 
Latin (1910), in which he sums up and carries further the 
inquiries, hitherto little known in England, of Zielinski 
and other foreign scholars. The cursus, it will presently 
be seen, signifies certain special cadences, or sequences of 
feet, which are favoured at the ending, or at certain places 
only less emphatic than the ending, of a sentence. These 
cadences, to be defined below, were transferred from quan- 
titative to accentual Latin, and thence to early Modern 
English. In the Church Quarterly Review for April 1912, 
Mr. John Shelly broke fresh ground, by investigating this 
transference in the case of the Collects and of parts of the 
New Testament. His article is entitled Rhythmical Prose in 
Latin and English. These studies came to the notice of 
Professor Saintsbury while his History of English Prose 
Rhythm (1912) was in the press, and he refers to them in 
various notes then inserted. His book is the first history 
of the theme; it furnishes a multitude of scanned and 
commented examples, and of nice analyses and judgements. 
It is a history and a body of criticism rather than a theory ; 
but the frequent remarks on theory are highly suggestive, 
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though often avowedly provisional. I find myself in general 
agreement with them, though with some reserves, and use 
a rather different notation. On June 6 of this year 
Mr. Clark gave a lecture, now published, on Prose Rhythm 
in English. All these students together have opened new 
horizons ; the whole question has assumed another colour 
during the last few years; since I first began to study it. 
I make free use of their results, acknowledging details 
where it is possible, and trying to re-state the problems 
that now seem to arise. 

The present essay, for clearness, is divided into three 
sections. Section I treats of the separate and single feet 
that constitute English prose, of their comparative frequency 
and import, and of their differing value to the ear. The 
sequences of these feet are almost disregarded in Section I. 
Section IT treats of the sequences of feet, that are found at 
the endings of the English sentence, or at other emphatic 
pauses in it; the cursus are a particular case of such 
sequences. It will then seem that the results of Section I 
and Section II are decidedly at cross purposes. Section III 
is an attempt to explain this apparent difference, and to 
reconsider the rhythmical relationship between verse and 
prose in English. 

Some kindred questions are not discussed here at all. 
It will be assumed that ‘accent’ in English means energy 
or stress in the utterance ; without considering its relations 
with pitch or quantity. Also I shall assume, what is not 
the case, that all accents are of equal energy and importance ; 
marking, however, in many instances a subsidiary stress, 
by a grave accent. Some phoneticians use symbols to 
denote half a dozen degrees of emphasis, but this is hope- 
less in actual prosody, if only because it enlarges the 
chances of disagreement as to a particular scansion. Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury, like many others, uses quantity-marks in 
scanning English, though he carefully avoids dogmatizing 
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on the physics or physiology of the question. Accent-marks 
will be used here; but I must not be taken to think that 
accent alone constitutes a foot. I feel sure (with Mr. T. S. 
~Omond) that though English syllables cannot have a strict 
time-value, English feet cannot be defined, in the last 
resort, without regard to time. But this question concerns 
verse more than prose. Yet the names of the classical feet 
are here used, without prejudice, meaning groups defined 
by the place of the accent and the number of the syllables. 
Thus ‘decay’ and ‘distinct’ and ‘My Lord’ are all 
‘iambs’, ‘rapidly’ is a ‘dactyl’, and so on: this usage is 
now familiar, and will, it is hoped, become clear to any 
non-classical reader as we proceed. Lastly, I shall not 
here discuss what is bad prose rhythm,—a large subject ; 
the examples will all be of the other kind; but some of the 
conditions of excellent rhythm may become clearer on the 
way. 
I. Sryete Feet. 


1, An English prose sentence, for the present purpose, 
consists of a number of feet, or groups of words, containing 
at least one accent in each foot, but sometimes two or even 
three accents. In verse the feet may and constantly do cut 
across the words (‘My bds|om’s lord’). In prose the foot, 
as here defined, must begin with the beginning and end 
with the end of a word, though not necessarily of the same 
word ; the prose feet would be ‘my bdésom’s | lérd’, amphi- 
brach and monosyllable. I see that Professor Saintsbury 
sometimes cuts the words in scanning prose. Cut they 
really may be in the utterance; but in Section ITI, I shall 
plead that this is due, not to the true prose-rhythm, but to 
the verse-rhythm intruding, and justly intruding. Mean- 
time let it pass that the foot-unit in prose is made up of 
one or more entire words. Most of the feet that are 
common in our prose are to be heard in this sentence from 
Coleridge : 
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‘What | is Greéce | at this présent | moment |? It is 
the country | of the héroes | from Cédrus | to Philopde- 
men |; and sé | it would be|, though all | the sands | of 
Africa | should céver | its cérnfiélds | and dlive-gardens |, 
and not a fléwer | were léft | on Hyméttus | for a beé | to 
murmur in,’ 


Here there are five iambs (is Greéce ’) ; four amphibrachs, 
—feet which Mr. Bridges, owing to their frequency, calls 
‘britannics’ (‘from Cdédrus’; ‘its cdérnfiélds’, which is 
almost an ‘antibacchic’, like ‘and tall corn’); and one 
anapaest (‘for a beé’). The ‘ paeon’ is a four-syllabled foot 
with one accent; three types are represented, namely two 
‘second paeons’, accented on the second (‘ of Africa’); three 
‘third paeons’ (‘at this présent’, ‘on Hyméttus’). There is 
one fourth paeon (‘and not a fléwer’). There are three 
five-syllabled feet; these (called by Professor Saintsbury 
‘dochmiacs’) may conveniently be thought of as cases of 
one or other paeon with a light syllable for preface (‘It is 
the country’, ‘to Philopoémen’.! There is but one trochee 
(‘mément’), and one monosyllabic foot, the first. 

Now some of these features, such as the frequency of 
iamb and amphibrach, will be found to be features of 
English prose at large, whilst others, such as the relative 
abundance of paeons and five-syllabled groups, belong 
more to a special type of prose, the numerous, the periodic, 
the Latinized, The chief feet not figuring in this short 
passage of twenty-one groups are: the spondee (‘Jéhn 
Jones’, ‘white rdse’); the rarer ‘molossus’ (‘Jédhn James 
Jones’, ‘ pure white rdse’); the somewhat rare first paeon 
(‘édifices’) and the commoner dacty] (‘glorious’); and some 
less usual combinations of four- and five-syllabled feet, of 
which examples will appear. 

2. There are four types of rhythm, irrespective of the 
number of syllables in the foot. These are: 


1 «Epitrites’, or four-syllabled feet with three accents, seem nearly 
always to break up into two, ‘and Jéhn Jénes died’, ‘bléss his dear 
heart’; I have therefore seldom regarded them. 
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(a) Rising rhythm. This, as here defined, begins on an 
unaccented syllable, ends on an accented one, and only 
contains one accent. Such feet are iamb, anapaest, fourth 
paeon. More light syllables are possible (‘and if it were 
sd’). Even here a second stress begins to be set up on 
‘if’. But, in this and in all the types, the genius of 
English is against having more than three unaccented 
syllables running. 

(b) Falling rhythm. This begins on an accent, and has 
one or more unaccented syllables following, as in trochee, 
dactyl, first paeon. After this limit, the tendency to set up 
new stresses is heard, e.g. in such a hideous word as ‘ éxtra- 
territoriality ’. 

(c) Waved rhythm, consisting of three syllables at least, 
begins and also ends on an unaccented syllable; accent 
occurs somewhere between. The amphibrach (‘britannic’), 
the second and third paeons, and their extensions, are in 
waved rhythm, This is the most distinctive type of rhythm 
in prose as compared with verse, where its occurrence is 
doubtful. Also it admits of longer feet, for the reason 
given, than the two preceding types ; for the accent coming 
midway allows of prolongation at either end. Burke has: 
‘as if it were in the gambols | of a bdéyish | unluckiness’, 
in his hurried eloquence. But this must almost mark the 
limit. 

(d) Level rhythm. Here the foot is wholly made up of 
accents, as in the monosyllabic foot, spondee, and molossus. 
The limit of length is less than in the other three types, 
for the ear will not bear more than three consecutive 
accents without forming a new foot. Level and waved 
rhythm combine in the ‘ bacchic’ (‘four only’), and in the 
‘antibacchic’ (‘the Lord Géd’). These tend to split into 
two feet, but they need not do so; it is a question for the 
particular reader. The same remark is of course true of 
many other combinations. People cut up sentences in 
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different ways, and variously at different times. ‘Lord ot 
the Isles’ could be cut in four ways, monosyllable and 
anapaest, trochee and iamb, dactyl and monosyllable ; and 
it could be called a choriambic foot ( °°’). My own ear 
cuts the phrase thus: ‘Lord | of the Isles’, simply because 
the last three words are grammatically one group. Granting 
such a principle, such variations would not count much in 
the long run, and ought not much to affect the figures soon 
to be given. 

3. The four types differ much in frequency, import, and 
emphasis. Mr. Clark (Prose Rhythm in English, p. 18) speaks 
of the ‘trochaic movement as pervading the whole sentence’ 
in English. This, as I shall suggest in Section III, is 
partly true if we think of the ‘cadence’, but not true if we 
think of the ‘ foot-scansion’, i.e. of the prose feet as made 
up of entire words. Rising and waved rhythm are the 
working types of foot for English prose. In other words, 
the great majority of feet do not begin with an accent. 
This will appear from the statistics, and it is also what we 
should expect in a language where articles precede nouns 
and pronouns verbs, and where light conjunctions or 
particles so often begin a clause. The iamb is the com- 
monest foot (as in Greek); and the anapaest and amphi- 
brach are commoner than the longer feet of the same 
character. 

Falling rhythm is rarer than rising or waved. Trochee, 
dactyl, &c., therefore arrest the ear at once, and also arrest 
the pace, and exist in order to do so. Level rhythm is 
rarer still. Spondees and monosyllables arrest the ear and 
the pace still more, and exist in order to do so. The force of 
falling rhythm in the midst of waved is at once felt in this: 

‘But the iniquity | of oblivion | blindly | scdttereth | her 
poppy’; and of level and falling rhythm succeeded by 
jambs and amphibrach in this of Newman’s: ‘Spring|, 


summer |, alitumn |, winter, have brought | their gifts | and 
done | their utmost.’ 
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These are the main principles, as regards the single feet. 
Disregarding sequences at present, can we get any further 
by mere counting? Can we thus throw light on the special 
rhythm, the distinctive beauty or pleasure, furnished by 
different writers or by different sorts of prose? Professor 
Saintsbury’s History is one long effort to discriminate such 
effects and to find words for them. He has much that is 
new to teach, and he will sharpen many impressions that 
were dim before, if indeed they were present to us at all. 
I have put the matter in more scholastic and positive form, 
and am not always sure how far our conclusions are the 
same (see his Appendix III, a provisional statement of 
‘axioms, inferences, and suggestions’). To bear out mine, 
I now quote three long passages, one from Gibbon, one 
from De Quincey, and one from a living master. The 
favouritism of these authors in the matter of feet will 
reveal something ; it will be seen more definitely that their 
variations are ‘not introduced wantonly, or for the mere 
ends of convenience, but in correspondence with some 
transition, in the nature of the imagery or passion’. The 
first passage 1s from chap. lxxi of The Decline and Fall. 
The reader will please to neglect at first the roman 
numerals set in brackets, and to turn back to them if he 
ever reaches Section II; for these numerals indicate the 
classically-descended sequences, or cursus. It should be 
noted, however, that the scansion marked in this passage 
is that of the single feet, not of the cursus, which may cut 
across the words. 


‘The art | ofman | isable | toconstrict | ménuments | far 
more | pérmanent (?iv) | than the narrow | span | of his 
own | existence (iii)|; yét thése | monuments|, like him- 
sélf|, are périshable | and frail]; and, in the boundless | 
annals | of time|, his life | and his labours (i) | must 
équally | be measured (i*) | as a fleéting | moment. | Of a 
simple | and sdlid | édifice (iv), | it is not easy, | how- 
éver (i), | to circumscribe | the duration (i) |. As the 
wonders | of ancient | days, | the pyramids | attracted (1) | 

c2 
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the curidsity | of the ancients: | an hundred | génera- 
tions (i?) |, the leaves | of atitumn |, have drépped | into the 
grave; | and, after | the fall | of the Pharaohs | and Ptdle- 
mies (ii), | the Caésars | and Caliphs (i), | the same | pyra- 
mids | stand | eréct | and unshaken (?i) | above the floods| 
of the Nile. ...| Fire | is the mdst powerful | agent | of 
life | and death; | the rapid | mischief | may be kindled| 
and propagated (iii ?) | by the industry | or négligence (ii’) | 
of mankind ; | and évery |-périod | of the Réman | annals| 
is marked | by the répetition | of similar | calamities (ii’). | 
A mémorable | conflagration, | the guilt | or misfértune (1) | 
of Néro’s | reign, | continued, | though with unéqual 
fury (? ili), | either six | or nine | days. | Inntmerable | 
buildings (i?) | créwded | in clése | and crodked | streéts, | 
supplied | perpétual | fuel (i) | for the flames|; and, whén| 
they ceased, | four only | of the fourtéen | régions | were 
léft | entire ; | threé | were totally | destroyed, | and séven | 
were deformed | by the rélics | of smoking (i) | and 
lacerated | édifices. | In the full | meridian | of émpire (i’), | 
the metrdpolis | ardse | with frésh | beauty | from her 
ashes (17)|; yet the mémory | of the dld | deplored | their 
irréparable | losses (i2), | the arts | of Greéce, | the trophies | 
of victory (11), | the monuments | of primitive | or fabulous | 
antiquity (i1’).’ 

Here there are 137 feet. Of these 27, or nearly one-fifth, 
are lambs: this proportion is probably not above the 
average for English prose. There are eight anapaests, but 
21 amphibrachs ; this always common foot is much favoured 
by Gibbon. He has few level rhythms—only two spondees, 
and eight monosyllabic feet (‘ span’, ‘days’, ‘fire’, ‘reign’, 
&c., all emphatic); but more falling rhythms—twelve 
trochees, six dactyls, one first paeon (‘édifices’). There are 
three cases of the rarer trisyllabic feet ; one doubtful cretic, 
‘like himsélf’; one bacchic, ‘four duly’; one antibacchie, ‘ of 
mankind’, which approaches an anapaest (‘of mankind’). 
This accounts for all the feet, 87 in number, of less than four 
syllables. Fifty are left, consisting of four or more syllables, 
It needs no prosodist to tell us that Gibbon loves these 
polysyllabic groups, but the analysis yields something 


further. 
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Some of the rarer feet of four syllables are just repre- 
sented. There is one double trochee, ‘cénflagration’; one 
‘antispast’, ‘and tmshdken’, almost a third paeon, ‘and 
tnshaken ’; and one (?) ‘ionic a minore’, ‘ of the fourteén’. 
The remaining feet of four, five, and six may be resolved into 
the various paeons or into extensions of them, which, as 
remarked before, may be described as one or other form of 
the paeon, preceded by one or more extra light syllables. 
Gibbon is fond of a first paeon thus prefaced ; there are six 
examples, such as ‘a mémorable’, ‘innumerable’. In two 
of these, ‘and propagated’, ‘and lacerated’, a second stress 
begins to be set up. The fourth paeon is rare, there are two 
cases : ‘into the grave’, and ‘above the flodds’ to which 
may be added ‘to circumscribe’. It is rare, because, as 
noticed above, the English ear dislikes a run of many 
unaccented syllables.in a foot; in all these three instances 
a second stress struggles to be heard. Gibbon, however, 
positively revels in second paeons (‘the pyramids’), and in 
extensions of them like ‘the metrdpolis’ (a longer one is 
‘the curidsity’); these taken together come to eighteen. 
Third paeons are equally favoured; and also their exten- 
sions, of which ‘and in the boundless’ is one kind, and ‘by 
the répetition’ another. The sum here is nineteen. The 
last sentence closes on four paeonic movements running: 
‘the monuments | of a primitive | or fabulous | antiquity.’! 

The reader must bear with a little more arithmetic 
presently. What is the aesthetic effect of such a rhythm? 
It is in long, little broken undulations; the tide is neither 
fast nor slow: the movement is the right one for Gibbon’s 
task, and carries him easily over the centuries. It shows its 
pattern, but it is not ‘monotonous’. There is a due measure 
of salience, of little arrests and cunning stresses, in the care- 

1 In the first 73 feet at the opening of Chap. xxxvi of the Decline and 
Fall, the second and third paeons, with their extensions, number together 
thirty-one. There are fourteen iambs, six amphibrachs, seven anapaests, 
and six trochees. 
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fully spaced trochees, dactyls, and monosyllabic feet; and 
these come often upon the dignified words, ‘pérmanent’, 
‘monuments’, ‘édifice’, ‘pframid’, ‘annals’, ‘span’, 
‘reign ’—impersonal words, making for space and grandeur, 
not for passion, unless it be a certain large, diffused intellec- 
tual passion. Such a prose needs no violence; it recites 
itself, and carries its own.emphasis. It might be uttered 
aloud in the Capitol, where Gibbon conceived his Decline 
and Fall, ‘while the barefooted | friars | were singing | 
véspers | in the témple | of Jupiter’. 

In the passage now to be quoted from De Quincey 
(The Affliction of Childhood) the rhythm is audibly more 
intricate and varied. There are more pauses, arrests, and 
reversed accents, and more feet! of an unusual sort: 
‘while this tumult’ (antispast), ‘upon thdse clotids’ (anti- 
bacchic), ‘the total storm’ (double iamb); and, of the 
longer groups, ‘of my sorrow-haunted’ (double trochee pre- 
faced by two light syllables), ‘the transfigurations’, and 
‘under intolerable’, are examples. In general, the feet 
are shorter than in the Gibbon passage; the proportion ? 

1 Of course these may usually be resolved; it is a matter of ear and 
rhetoric whether we divide ‘upon thése | cloids’, ‘the tétal | stérm’ ; 
but the effect differs, and the difference matters. 

? In a footnote, I may perhaps profane this passage with percentages, 
for the sake of a comparison with Gibbon. 


Gibbon De Quincey 
(137 feet) (200 feet) 


ho % 
Feet of less than four syllables. : 3 . 63-5 72 
Feet of four or more . ; ‘ : : . 3865 28 
Iambs . : : : : : : ‘ . 19-7 20 
Amphibrachs : : : , : : .. 15:3 12:5 
Anapaests . : j ; : ; : 5 te: 9-5 
Trochees ; : : : : : : 2 8:s 12.5 
Monosyllables ; i ; ; 5:8 13 
Second and third paeons with extensions . 3 PAE 19-5 


This contrast of Gibbon with De Quincey was suggested by a passage 
in Mr. Shelly’s article ; where he is referring, however, to the cadences, 
not to the ‘ foot-scansion *. 
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of those under four syllables is larger, and the paeons 
are fewer, though often splendid in their effect. And 
the difference is made up chiefly in trochees, dactyls, and 
above all in monosyllabic feet, of which the percentage is 
much greater in De Quincey. These emphatic notes come 
often upon lofty, coloured, and poetic words, and the 
number is raised partly by deliberate repetition: ‘thére’, 
‘Gdd’, ‘slowly’; others, not repeated, are ‘stddenly’, 
‘tumult’, ‘dying | children’, ‘pangs’, ‘fiérce’, In De 
Quincey we begin to feel how the monosyllables win their 
foot-value, as in verse, either from being prolonged in the 
utterance, or from being helped out by rests and silences. 
But the true harmonies of such a passage can only be felt 
when we return to it in Sec, II, and consider the sequences 
and combined cadences. 


‘Thére | were the apostles that had trampled upon earth, 
and the glories of earth, out of celestial love to man. | Thére | 
were the martyrs that had borne witness to the truth through 
flames, through torments, and through armies of fierce, 
insulting faces. | Thére | were the saints, | who | under in- 
tdlerable | pangs, | had glorified | God | by meek submission 
to his will. And all the time, while this tumult of sublime 
memorials | héld 6n | as the deép chords | from some accém- 
paniment | in the bass |, I’saw, through the wide | céntral | 
fiéld | of the window, where the glass | was uncdloured |, 
white | fleécy | clouds | sailing | over the azure depth of the 
sky ; were it but a fragment or a hint of such a cloud, 
immediately, under the flash | of my sodrrow-haunted | éye, | 
it grew and shaped itself into visions of beds with white, 
lawny curtains; {and in the béds | lay | sick children |, 
dying | children |, that were tossing in anguish, and weeping | 
clamorously | fordeath. Gdd|, for some mysterious reason, 
could not suddenly release them from their pain; but he 
suffered the beds, as it seemed, to rise | slowly |, through the 
clouds; | slowly | the beds ascended into the chambers of the 
air; | slowly | also | his arms descended from the heavens, 
that he and his young children, whom | in Palestine | once and 
for ever he had blessed, | though they must pass | slowly | 
through the dreadful | chasm | of séparation|, might yet 
meet the sooner. These visions | were sélf-sustained |. 
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These visions needed not that any sound should speak to me, 
or music mould my feelings. The hint | from the litany |, 
the fragment from the clouds,—those and the storied 
windows were sufficient. But not the less the blare | of 
the tumultuous | érgan | wrought | its own separate crea- 
tions. | And oftentimes |in anthems, when the mighty 
instrument threw its vast columns of sound, | fiérce | yet 
melédious |, over the voices of the choir,—high in arches, 
when it seemed to rise, surmounting and overriding the 
strife of the vocal parts, and gathering by strong coercion | 
the tdtal stérm | into inity |,—sometimes I seemed to rise 
and walk triumphantly | upon thdse | clotids, | which |, but 
a moment before, I had looked up to as mementos of prostrate 
sorrow: yes, sometimes, under | the transfigurations | of 
music, felt of grief itself as of a fiery chariot for mounting | 
victoriously | above the causes of grief. 


Lastly may be quoted the passage from the living master, 
a passage of slow, seemingly gentle description, punctuated 
with many monosyllabic groups, level movements, and 
trochaic arrests, which mark the changes of pace in the 
stroll that is narrated. The incident is nothing in itself; 
but the pace alters in obedience to a suppressed tragic feel- 
ing, which is present to the readers of The Golden Bovel. 
Some of the effects are broken and conversational—(‘at 
any | cost | as it were’); but the spots of intenser colour, the 
bursts of louder emphasis, are marked in the rhythm; and 
the smoother, swifter steps of the couple are indicated in 
little runs of wavy feet. All this reflects the impression, it 
is not fanciful to think, of surface quiet and real tension. 
There are 157 feet in all. AsI read the passage, these con- 
tain seventeen isolated monosyllables,—‘ old’, ‘oak’, ‘sun’, 
&c., all pictorial or imaginative. The one clause that lets 
us into the underlying gravity of the affair is very marked 
in cadence: ‘if they hadn’t | beén | réally | tod | sérious’ |; 
a rare sequence, third paeon, monosyllable, trochee, mono- 
syllable, dactyl. There are antibacchics like ‘and shaped 
yéw’, ‘of brick wall’, which easily run off into smooth and 
lovely combinations, like: ‘and had turned | at dnce | to 
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purple | and to pink|.’ Another might have written ‘to 
purple | and pink |); not so Mr. Henry James. 


‘What was now clear, at all events, | for the father | and 
the daughter |, was their simply knowing they wanted, for 
the time, to | be togéther— | at any cost |, as it wére |; and 
their necessity so worked in them as to bear them out of 
the house, in a quarter hidden from that in which their 
friends were gathered, | and catise them | to wander |, un- 
seén |, unfdllowed |, along a covered walk in the “old” 
garden, as it was called,| dld | with an antiquity | of formal | 
things |, high box | and shaped yéw |and_ expanses | of 
brick wall | that had turned at once to purple and to pink. 
They went out of a door in the wall, a door that had a slab 
with a date set above it, 17138, but in the old multiplied 
lettering, and then | had before them | a small | white gate, | 
inténsely white | andclean amid all the greenness, through 
which they gradually passed to where some of the grandest | 
treés | spaciously | clustered | and where they would find 
one of the quietest places. A bench had been placed, long 
ago, beneath a great oak that helped to crown a mild emi- 
nence, and the ground sank away below it, to rise again, 
opposite, at a distance sufficient to enclose the solitude | 
and figure | a bosky | horizon|. Summer |, blissfully |, was 
with them | yét, | and the low | stn | made |a splash of 
light where it pierced the looser shade; Maggie, coming 
down to go out, had brought a parasol, which, | as éver | her 
charming | bare head|, she ndw| handled it |, gave |, 
with the big | straw hat | that her father in these days 
always wore a good deal tipped back, definite intention to 
their walk. They knew the bench ; it was “sequestered ”"— 
they had praised it for that together, before, and liked the 
word ; and after they had begun to linger there they could 
have smiled | (if they hadn’t | beén |, really |, téo | sérious |, 
and if the question hadn’t so soon ceased to matter), over 
the probable wonder of the others | as to what | would have 
become of them.’ 


II. Tue Cursts. 


The student, by finding his own examples, or by using 
those given in the History of English Prose Rhythm, can 
pursue such a line of inquiry without limit, and can check 
these suggestions as to the relative frequency and differing 
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significance of the feet. He will learn the rhythmical habits 
of many writers; one thing he will never learn, a recipe 
for the production of beautiful effects. But his ear may be 
made more sensitive by the discipline. It is time to turn 
to the cursus. This is a name for certain sequences of feet, 
which come in emphatic places and are used because they 
are thought to be more beautiful and effective than others. 
They are an effort to bring, not indeed any actual metre, but 
the metrical principle into prose; they are meant to recur, 
not at fixed intervals, but with fixed limits of internal 
variation, and to give the pleasure of law and order thereby. 
Professor Saintsbury, while holding to the principle of 
variety as the foundation of our prose rhythm, notes, 
especially in his Appendix III, some habits of rhythmical 
sequence which seem specially grateful or the reverse. 
These hints are offered as ‘strictly provisional’, but they 
merit a closer investigation than can be given here. One 
principle approved is that of ‘ gradation’, ‘either way, from 
longer to shorter, or from shorter to longer’. For example, 
there seems to be harmony in a sequence of ‘dochmiac’, 
paecon, trisyllable, or in one of anapaest, iamb, monosyllable. 
A parallel sequence, from our extract from Gibbon, is this: 
‘ As the wonders | of ancient | days’; another is: ‘either six | 
or nine|days’. Soin Newman: ‘ but they are déver,| and the 
énd | is céme’. So in De Quincey: ‘ yet melddious|, over 
the voices | of the choir|’; ‘as memeéntos | of prdstrate | 
sorrow’. So in Henry James: “sank | away | beldwit | to 
rise again |’; this is ‘from shorter to longer’. Saintsbury 
also suggests that ‘amphibrach, bacchic or antibacchic, and 
anapaest, seem in many cases to combine with special har- 
mony’; thus in our last passage we have ‘expanses | of 
brick wall | that had turned’. My own impression is that 
this is very true, but that the happy combinations are 
almost infinite, especially if we look at the body of the 
sentence, or at the beginning. It is easier to define 
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the range of effects by first keeping to the cursus, which, 
inasmuch as it disregards the divisions of the words, and 
necessarily begins on an accent, works on a principle radi- 
cally inconsistent with that of ‘gradation’. 

The cursus is the sequence of two or three feet which 
precedes a pause. The most marked pauses come at the 
end of a completed grammatical sentence; those next in 
emphasis are heard before a minor point (comma, semi- 
colon) ; and there are shorter groups still, which are marked 
off by the ear. The cursus, as Mr. Clark explains with 
great fullness of learning, go back to certain Greek and 
Latin writers of ‘numerous’ prose, and especially to some 
of the orators. He relates the astonishing history of their 
persistence through post-classical times, and in mediaeval 
and vulgar Latin ; and then their transference from accentual 
Latin to early Modern English. He goes on to inquire, in 
his tract Prose Rhythm in English, into the extent of their 
sway over later English; and institutes a search for those 
cadences which are of native source and are not classically 
descended. Mr. Shelly had already entered on the same 
quest, especially in respect of liturgical and biblical English. 

There are three or four types of classically descended 
cursus. The base of them all was acretic—v—; this was the 
first of the two or three feet that made up the sequence. 
The cretic was followed either by a trochee, or by another 
cretic, or by two trochees; the last syllable of the whole 
being treated as ‘doubtful’. In a fourth form the cretic 
was followed by a trochee and dactyl. These were minor 
variations, to be noted presently. In time accent took the 
place of quantity. I append the four types with their 
variations, as described by Mr. Clark, drawing examples 
freely from his pages and also from the passages from 
Gibbon, De Quincey, and Henry James; stating in each 
case (a) the classical cadence, (8) the cadence in accentual 
Latin, (y) the same in English. 
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i. (a) voce tés\tatir. (B) dd te missirum, ldctes bibérunt. 
(y) ‘sérvants delparted’, ‘tdssing in anguish’, ‘ (circum)- 
scribe the dujration ’, ‘ quietest places’. This is the cursus 
planus; in English, dactyl and trochee." 

i2 The last syllable of the cretic is resolved into two 
shorts, vv, and the last of the accentual dactyl (though 
light already) into two light syllables accordingly. (a) 
éssé vidélatir. (8) mala nocutsset. (y) ‘brightness of thy | 
rising ’, ‘windows were sufficient’ (De Quincey), ‘ (ir)répar- 
able ldsses’. This then is a first paeon plus a trochee. 

ii. (2) nostra calratio. (8) méa curdtio. (y) ‘hint from 
the litany ’, ‘ multiplied léttering’. This is the cursus tardus, 
in English two dactyls. 

ii”. Cretic resolved as ini’. (a) éssé vidélamini. (8) missae 
celebratio. (y)‘stummits and dejclivities’, ‘similar ca|lam- 
ities’, ‘what would have be|come of them’. In English, 
first paeon plus dactyl. 

ll. (a) fliminiim quae ténétis. (8B) saépe religidsos. 
(y) ‘glorious under|taking’, ‘clean amid | all the | greén- 
ness’, ‘span of his | dwn existence’. This is the cursus 
velox, which becomes an accentual dactyl plus two accentual 
trochees. Here the accent on the first trochee tends often 
to become secondary, as in ‘ glorious | under|taking’. 

iv. A form is also recognized, which is iii plus an extra 
syllable. (a) spiritim pértiméscéré. (8) (amari)tidinem 
péniténtiae (Dante). (y) ‘Simple and | solid | édifice.’ 

Mr. Clark takes a number of passages of English prose, 
and marks off the sections, laying especial stress on 
the ends of clauses and periods, and noting where these 
clausulae occur. The Authorized Version, Sir Thomas 


* The planus is common ; and the remark (Saintsbury, History, p. 481) 
that ‘the “hexameter” ending, in verse and prose alike, is repugnant 
to English’, requires further discussion. It must be justified, if at all, on 
the principle noted below in See. III, i.e. as applying to the foot-scansion, 
not to the cadence. 
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Browne, the Prayer Book, Gibbon, De Quincey, Landor, 
and Carlyle are cited. There remains no doubt that (1) the 
cursus are amongst the cadences that have taken root in 
English ; (2) that they are there because of their classic 
origin ; (3) that there are a great number of other cadences, 
utterly dissimilar to these, and equally rooted in English ; 
(4) that these latter cadences, by a process of exhaustion, 
may be described as ‘native’; (5) that no one has yet gone 
far with the classification of the native cadences, or has 
shown whether or not it is possible to make one—to make 
one, that is not merely by applying the laws of permutations 
and combinations, but on some aesthetic principle, as dis- 
closed by the best habits of the best writers. 

To see the nature of the task, we may return to our three 
passages. It is clear that all the classic cursus end on a 
light syllable; but that by no means all cadences that so end 
can be fitted into these cursus. In the Gibbon passage, 
sequences like ‘(as a) fleéting | moment’, do not so fit. 

Now in the quotation given on pp. 35-6 above, are marked 
all the cases that I can find of any one of the cwrsus—occur- 
ring, that is, at the end of any marked group, and not 
necessarily at the end of a clause or period. There are eight 
of i (the planus), and eight of 1”, and only eight of the tardus 
and the velox taken together. These 24 form a small ratio 
of the total group-cadences; the sum of which, owing to 
different ways of reading, can hardly be given precisely. 
But it is plain that, fond as Gibbon is of i (‘ guilt or mis- 
fortune’, and of i? (‘(me)ridian of émpire’), and also of 11” 
(‘industry or négligence’), he is at least as fond of‘ native’ 
cadences, especially of those that end upon an accent (‘of 
mankind ’, ‘were léft entire’, &c.). These, I think, were first 
indicated by Mr. Shelly; with Mr. Clark, we may call 
them ‘native’, on the principle of elimination. Other 
native cadences are those which end on an unaccented, but 
do not conform to the cursus (e.g. ‘yet thése monuments’). 
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Now the proportion of classical! to native cadences varies 
markedly in different writers (see Clark, Prose Ihythm, 
pp. 12, 17); but it seems certain that both kinds are always 
present, and that the native usually tend to outnumber the 
classical forms. What, then, ave the native forms? 

One caution is here needful. The cursus need not begin 
with a word, they may equally well begin with an accent in 
the midst of a word: (‘in)numerable buildings’. This cuts 
across the ‘ foot-scansion’ laid down in Sec. I. In See. III 
the discrepancy will be discussed. But are we to take the 
native cadences also as free to begin in the middle of a word, 
—upon an accent there? If so, we shall cut again across 
the foot-scansion. I shall, however, assume this freedom, 
and suggest its significance later. But the further result is 
that the actual feet will often be different, according as we 
are thinking of them singly for the purpose of the foot- 
scansion, or together for the cadence. Thus ‘(the) guilt 
or misfortune’ is for the scansion iamb plus third paeon, 
but for the cadence it is dactyl plus trochee; and ‘span of 
his 6wn existence’ is for the scansion monosyllable, ana- 
paest, amphibrach, while for the cadence it is dactyl, trochee, 
trochee. This makes a confusion; there seem to be two 
notations for the same thing; but it is a confusion which 
expresses a confused reality ; it is not the ‘same thing’ ; 
and the essence of the matter is that we do hear both nota- 
tions at once. Meantime, once more, what are the native 
cadences ? 

They are not only far more numerous in occurrence, 
but far more various in type, than those of classic 


? I should not say that ‘shine, for thy light is céme’ is in form ii 
(tardus). Clark (Prose Rhythm, p. 11) seems so to scan it, on the ground 
that the last syllable in the quantitative evidence was anceps; but it 
does not follow that in the cursus it can be accentually anceps. The 
accented ending is alien to the principle of the cursus. Similarly, 
I should demur to describing ‘(per)sudsive than thése of Fox himsélf’ 
as form iv, and ‘ érdinary night or day’ as form ii, 
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parentage. I can barely begin to indicate their variety. 
Let it suffice, in the first instance, to take only those 
ending upon an accent, and only those containing two, 
not more, feet. Let the words be cut freely. Let the 
first foot always begin on an accent. Thus we get three 
main types, represented by ‘ldve to man’, ‘gléries of earth ’, 
and ‘trampled upon earth’, according as there are one, two, 
or three light syllables between the two accents; to which 
may be added the case where there are none, as in ‘ thdése 
clouds’, More light syllables intervening are rarer, but 
occur: ‘ (ac)c6mpaniment in the bass’ *. This makes some 
five orders to begin with. Now take forms that do end on 
a light syllable, but not after the classical pattern. This 
gives at once five or six orders more, such as: ‘ (in)sulting 
faces’; ‘(sub)lime memorials’; ‘uncdloured’; ‘-sélf are 
périshable’; ‘mild éminence’; such are the chief. Now 
these eleven orders are made out of sequences of two feet 
only. It is clear that if the combinations of three feet are 
considered, the number becomes hardly manageable. All 
these native cadences, in each of our three passages, will be 
found interspersed with the classical cadences, which yet 
are less numerous. To show this, one of De Quincey’s 
sentences may be repeated, neglecting now the single feet, 
and considering only the sequences; the classical sequences 
are printed in italics, the native ones marked off by double 
bars at either end. 

‘And 6ftentimes in | anthems (i*), when the ||mighty in- 
strument|| ||thréw its vast|| ||cdlumns of sound||, fiérce yet 
me|lédious (ii), over the ||voices of the choir||, ||high in arches\, 
when it |/seémed to rise], surmounting and | éver|riding (111) 
the ||strife of the vécal parts||, and gathering by ||strong 
coércion|| the tdtal stérm into | unity (ii), sometimes I 
|seémed to rise|| and ||\walk triumphantly|| upon ||thdse 
cléuds||, which, but a ||mément befoére||, I had looked up to 
as meméntos of prostrate | sérrow’ (111). 
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From such a sentence it is clear how the native cadences, 
taking only two feet into account, tend to fall either into 
the types spondee, cretic, choriamb, or into the types 
ditrochee, trochee-dactyl, monosyllable-dactyl, &c. Taking 
groups of three feet into account, and looking back at the 
entire De Quincey passage, many sequences of singular 
beauty are at once audible: the following are but a few 


of them: ‘meék submission to his will’; ‘azure dépth of 
the sky’; ‘fragment or a hint of such a cloud’; ‘weéping 
clamorously for death’; ‘(as)cénded into the chambers of 


the air’; and, with a light ending, ‘fiérce, insulting faces’ ; 
‘(it)sélf as of a fiéry chariot’; ‘hé and his young children’ ; 
‘rise and walk triimphantly’, The ear soon picks out the 
two-foot native cadences, as easily as it does the classical 
cursus; but a long self-training, which I do not pretend 
to have undergone, would be needed to pick out the native 
three-foot ones. 

Mr. Shelly has been through the Collects of the Prayer- 
Book of 1549, those for Sundays being mostly from Latin 
originals and those for Holy-Days being mostly new. Of 
the total, he finds that ‘out of 187 endings of clauses at 
least 94, just half, are in one form or another of the cursus. 
If we take the Sunday Collects only, there are a large 
proportion of clauses, 80 out of 148, that end in accordance 
with the cursus’. Similar results are also found in Matthew ii 
and Luke ii. In respect of both the classical and the 
native cadences, he suggests this principle: ‘that there 
should be not less than two, generally from two to four, 
unaccented syllables before the last accented syllable of 
the sentence.’ This of course is true, by definition, of the 
first two classical sequences, the planus and the tardus; 
but it is not true of the velox, unless we insist on weakening 
the accent on the first trochee in all cases (‘glérious inder- 
taking’) which can hardly be done (e.g. ‘(me)méntos of 
prostrate sdrrow’). And though it accounts for some of 
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the native cadences, it disregards some that are very fre- 
quent (‘high in arches’, ‘thréw its vast’, ‘mighty instru- 
ment’). Mr. Shelly disposes of other types, such as the 
double or triple iamb, by saying that they are verse, and 
therefore out of place in prose, and not good. But we shall, 
I believe, see that this total extrusion of verse-movement 
from prose can hardly be supported. I may add that some 
of Mr. Shelly’s scansions seem to require defence, as in the 
passage he quotes from Newman’s fourteenth University 
Sermon to show his fondness for the cursus; ‘whén in 
difficulties’, ‘(rising) with the occasion’. But these are 
details; and Mr. Shelly’s pioneering work in the rhythms 
of English sacred prose retains its great value. 

The rhythmical beauty of our prose depends largely on 
the cadences, native and other. It also depends largely 
on our alertness to the single feet, consisting of groups 
of undivided words, or on the ‘foot-scansion’. ‘To come 
nearer still, does not it depend on the perception of both 
systems together, and of the cross-purposes that are set up 
between them? Instead, therefore, of going further in 
Mr. Shelly’s or Mr. Clark’s steps, and seeking to distin- 
guish further the habits of English writers, I turn to 
these cross-purposes, and to the light that may be thrown 
upon them by once more confronting the rhythm of prose 
with that of verse. 


III. Prosz anp VERSE. 


The difference between verse and prose is usually said 
to be this, that in verse a certain system of feet recurs with 
regularity, while in prose there is or ought to be no such 
recurrence. That of course is the truth, but it is not the 
whole truth, and to rest in such a distinction blinds us to 
the niceties of the truth. First of all, the modulations of 
verse—its inversions, doublings, and omissions of accent, 
its substitution of trisyllabic or monosyllabic for disyllabic 
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feet, or of disyllabic for trisyllabic—go far to make its 
beauty. This is well known. But to what are such sub- 
stitutions due? Why, to the attraction of prose-rhythm. 
The German metrists state this as a ‘conflict’ between 
word-accent and metrical accent. But such an account does 
not give the reason of the thing. It is the joy of irregular, 
unrecurrent speech that intrudes, and varies, and crosses, 
and heightens the joy of metrical uniformity. This is true 
of all verse, but is most clearly seen in dramatic verse, and 
is there well recognized : 

Thy dé\mon, that’s | thy spir\¢t which keéps | thee, is 

Noble|, couraigeous, high], unmatch|ablel, 

Where Caé|sar’s is | not; but|, néar him|, thy dngel 

Becomes | a féar|, as béling o’erpowler'd; thérefore 

Make space | enotigh | betweén | you. 
These anapaests, pyrrhics, spondees, trochees, and amphi- 
brachs (a foot I incline to admit into verse, unlike Professor 
Saintsbury) are clearly due to the drag of the prose move- 
ment, which happily throws out the iambic run of the 
verse. But the influence of prose, that is, of natural utter- 
ance uncurbed, does not end there. 

Clearly, if we choose, we can cut up the lines, not into 
the metre, but into the prose groups or feet, as here defined; 
that is, always beginning with the beginning and ending 
with the end of a word. Sometimes, but rarely, the two 
things coincide, and then it is for a special effect : 


The wodds | decay], the wodds | decay | and fall. 


But in the lines quoted from Shakespeare we hear, not only 
the metre with its variations due to prose, but the following 
scheme also, which is the prose division : 


Thy démon|, that’s | thy spirit | which keéps theel, is 
Noble|, courageous|, high|, unmatchablel, 
Where Caésar’s | is not|; but, near him], thy angel 
Becomes |a fear|, as béing | o’rpéwer'd|; thérefore| 
Make space| enough| betweén youl, 
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Of course we hear this scheme; and the ear of the natural 
man hears it before he hears the metre, because speech 
comes before metre, and we hear speech as it actually is 
before we think of it as built into metre. It takes some 
training to hear metre. When we once have that training, 
we confusedly hear the two schemes together, and then the 
metre has such a hold on us that it takes some training 
to hear the prose movement also, Technically, of course, 
this is only to say that metre cuts across the words; but 
aesthetically it is to say much more than that. If we also 
reflect that the modulations of the metre itself are due to 
the other, the prose movement, partially but by no means 
wholly (which would be fatal) overpowering the metre, the 
complexity of the case becomes clearer. 

Now turn the argument round and take prose, confessed 
and numerous prose, as the theme. Professor Saintsbury 
lays down the ground-principle of Variety. Mr. Clark 
points out that this historian does admit certain beauties 
of law and order, ‘gradation’ and the like, and asks what 
further law we can find; and he himself finds it in the 
cursus. Aristotle said long since that there must be ‘rhythm’ 
in prose, but only ‘up to a point’, What point? That 
is the problem, which is not precisely soluble, because to 
define the ‘point’ would be to destroy the freedom of prose. 
Tt is, in the last resort, whatever Aristotle’s ‘sagacious 
person’ may decide. But we may define the conditions 
of the problem, if only ‘up to a point’, for our own 
tongue. 

First of all, as to the actual trespassing of metre upon 
prose. This is always duly scouted, and ‘Ossian’ and 
Charles Dickens are pilloried for our instruction. But it 
is well that the superstitious fear of metrical effects in prose 
has been qualified (Saintsbury, History, p. 397, &c.); the 
many fragments of definite metre in the prose of Ruskin 
are their own justification. .In the extract from Henry 
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James, who would lose the anapaestic or amphibrachic 
movement in ‘were gathered, and catise them to wander 
unseén, unfdllowed’, or the run of Gibbon’s paeons? Some 
of these measures happen to coincide with the prose feet, 
and involve no word-cutting; but, of course, if the words 
are once cut, the metre is often heard plainly across the 
prose : 

the truth through flames, through torments, and 

through armies 

Of fierce insulting faces. 
This blank metre does not obtrude: for the prose rhythm 
strikes across it too much to allow of such intrusion; but 
it is there, and both movements are there, and we hear 
verse through the prose just as we hear prose through 
Shakespeare’s verse. Two distinct pleasures are interwoven 
but not confounded. 

This too is the principle of the cadences, whether classical 
or native. That it is so, is a truth obscured by the simple 
fact that the cadences, or most of them, are not metrical 
combinations. The classical cursus, in particular, take us 
away from metre, because they do not enter into any 
known, or at least into any familiar metre, ancient or 
modern. So far they sustain the genius of prose. But 
though they are not metrical, they have this in common 
with metre, that they are regular: the ear recognizes and 
expects them, in proportion to the fineness of its training. 
They represent the beauty of recurrence, law and order, 
just as verse does. In good English prose they do not 
recur on any system. But when they come they are 
identified, just as the particular prose feet are identified. 
Only, as has been said already, the cadences are at cross- 
purposes with the prose feet. They are fixed sequences, 
analogous to those of metre though not metrical, crossing 
the prose feet and so producing a double rhythmical con- 
sciousness. For this reason, in scanning the single feet, it 
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seems best never to cut up words, for that introduces a 
confusion with the other, the complementary principle of 
the cadence, which does cut up words. The foot-scansion 
(as I will call it without wishing to beg any question) says: 
‘as meméntos | of prostrate | sorrow’ (Saintsbury’s ‘ grada- 
tion’). The cadence says (classical, no, iii) ‘(as me)méntos 
of | prostrate | sorrow’. We hear both movements: hence 
our pleasure. The scansion says: ‘clamorously | for déath’ |. 
The cadence (native) says ‘clamorously for | death’, The 
scansion says: ‘of the Pharaohs | and Ptdlemies’; the 
cadence, ‘(of the) Pharaohs and | Ptdlemies’. Let us listen 
for both. ‘l'hus! we must cherish the double consciousness 
to appreciate verse and prose. 

If, then, we ask what are the elements of rhythm, that 
is, of law, order and recurrence, which are to be found in 
English prose amidst its infinite variety, they may be 
classified for the present into the following: First, those 
successions of feet, defined by the ‘foot-scansion’ and con- 
sisting of entire words, that may be grouped under such 
a principle as ‘gradation’. Secondly, the bursts, shorter 
rather than longer, of actual metre, that is of verse-feet, 
which are not necessarily made up of entire words, Thirdly, 
the cadences, coming at the end of groups, clauses or 
sentences, and of recurrent but not of metrical type; yet 
having in common with metre the fact, that they also 
may strike across the word-divisions. These cadences are 
either classical in origin (cursus) or native; the former 
having been classified, the latter still awaiting full classifica- 
tion, All these elements of law and order must be present 
to the ear together. 

The born writer of prose, like the born poet, may or may 


1 Thus Mr. A. C. Clark’s remark, cited above, p. 34, about the ‘trochaic 
movement pervading the whole sentence’, is partly true of the cadence, 
but not true of the foot-scansion, in which rising or waved rhythm is far 
commoner than falling rhythm, 
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not be the better for consciously thinking of iambs, amphi- 
brachs, paeons, and cadences. We cannot become like him 
by taking thought about them. But we shall listen and 
understand the better if we do so. It is a gain to put 
names and numbers to something of which we already 
vaguely feel the beauty or the discord. Beauty is form, 
and number is a constituent of form, and ‘all things are 
determined by number’. 
Oxtver Exton. 


1 The interesting article by Mr. P. Fijn van Draat, of Utrecht, on 
Rhythm in English Prose; the Adjective, in Anglia (1912), pp. 1-58, came 
to my notice too late for further reference, but strikes into a different 
field and does not, I think, weaken any of the conclusions here submitted. 


SOME UNCONSIDERED ELEMENTS IN 
ENGLISH PLACE-NAMES! 


Recent study of the place-names of Northumberland and 
Durham, together with material drawn from other counties 
‘in order to illustrate these names which were the primary 
object of study, has brought to light some elements hitherto 
unnoticed in English place-nomenclature. The following 
are among the more interesting: 

A-. This element, from ON. d, a river, is found in 
Akeld (Nthb.), and Aby (Lines.). Akeld, of which the 
second element is of well-known Norse derivation, lies on 
the edge of the well-marked valley of the Glen, and the 
meaning ‘marshy place by the river’ well suits its position. 


1 In order to economize space the number of ME. forms quoted has 
been strictly limited. Only where there is any difficulty or doubt has 
a larger selection been given from the very numerous forms collected 
in the course of the investigation. The following abbreviations are 
used :—Aasen (Norsk Ordbog); Ass. (Nthb. Assize Rolls, Surtees Soc.) ; 
Birch (Cartularium Saxonicum); Brkb. (Brinkburn Chartulary, Surtees 
Soc.) ; Ch. (Calendar of Charter Rolls); R. C. (Calendariwm Rotulorum 
Cartarum) ; Ch. & R. (Charters and Rolls in British Museum) ; Cl. (Calendar 
of Close Rolls); D.B. (Domesday Book); E.D.D. (English Dialect 
Dictionary); ¥. A. (Feudal Aids); ¥. P.D, (Feodarium Prioratus Dunelmen- 
sis, Surtees Soc.); Finch. (Finchale Chartulary, Surtees Soc.); Fine 
(Calendar of Fine Rolls); Fritzner (Ordbog over det gamle Norske sprog) ; 
H. 8. C. (History of St. Cuthbert—Simeon of Durham, Rolls Series); 
I, p. m. (Calendar of Inquisitions post mortem); Lindkvist (ME. Place- 
names of Scandinavian origin) ; Moorman (Place-names of the West hiding, 
Thoresby Soc.) ; Newm. (Newminster Chartulary, Surtees Soc.) ; N. HE. D. 
(New English Dictionary); Pat. (Calendar of Patent Rolls); Pipe (Pipe 
Rolls); Plac. abbr. (Placitorwm abbreviatio) ; Q.W. (Placita Quo Warranto) ; 
Rygh, N. G. (Norske Gaardnavne) ; Indl. (Indledning til N. G.); R. B. E. 
(Red Book of the Exchequer); R. P. D. (Registrum Palatinum Dunelmense) ; 
Ty. (Tynemouth Chartulary) ; Wyld (Place-names of Lancashire). 
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(Early forms—Achelda, Akeld, Akild.) Aby (D.B. Abi) is a 
village four miles north-west of Alford on the banks of the 
river now known as the Great Eau. The term eau, as used 
of a watercourse in the fen-country, is probably due to sub- 
stitution of Fr. eau for OK. éa or ON. a (E. D. D. s.v. ea), and 
Great Eau may represent an earlier OE. micel éa or ON. 
mikil d. Aby is thus the ‘by or village by the (great) 
river’. | 
Anger-. This element is found in Angerby and Angerton 
(Lanes.), Angerton (Nthb.), Angersleigh (Som.), and Ingram 
(Nthb.). The mediaeval forms are of interest only in the 
two last-named, viz.: Awngerslye, Angerham. The element 
Anger- in the Lancashire place-names had been explained 
by Wyld (p. 51) as probably representing the Scandinavian 
name Arngeirr, while Bjorkmann (Zur altenglischen Namen- 
kunde, p. 15) records one or two examples of the Latin form 
Angerus, which he takes to be a variant of Ansgarus, 
representing the ON. name Asgeir7. This derivation is quite 
possible, but it may be pointed out (1) that the explanation 
of some at least of the place-names in Anger- may have to 
be taken with that of the modern Ongar (Essex), of which 
early forms are Angre, Anger, Awnger,and which cannot well 
be a proper name ; (2) that the Somersetshire name makes it 
very unlikely that this element is necessarily of Scandinavian 
origin. It may be suggested that the element Anger-, at 
least in some of these names, and certainly in the uncom- 
pounded Ongar, is cognate with OHG. angar, Mod. HG. 
anger, ‘ grass-land’, especially as opposed to forest and to 
arable land, but also as opposed to swampy or heath-land 
(v. Fischer, Schetibisches Worterbuch, s.v.). It is freely 
used in modern compounds and place-names, e.g. Aengerle, 
Angermiihle, Angerthor; and Férstemann (Altdeutsches 
Namenbuch, Part II, col. 83) gives several early examples 
of its use, e.g. Angrisgowe, Angaranheim. This element is 
also to be found in the name of the Angrivarii,a tribe whose 
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home was on the Weser, and whose name survives in the 
modern district of Engern. 

Bicker-, Byker. Bicker- is found as the first element in 
Bickerton (Yorks. and Nthb.), Bickerstaffe (Lancs.), and 
Bickerdike (Notts.), and is in independent use in Bicker 
(Lines.). Bickerton (Yorks.) is explained by Moorman 
(p. 25) as a derivative of ON. bekkjar, gen. sg. of bekkr, 
‘a stream’, hence the whole name means ‘the enclosure 
by the water’, the e of bekkjar being raised to é before 
the following k-sound. The element Bicker- in the 
Lancashire Bickerstaffe is similarly explained by Wyld 
(p. 67). In the case of Bickerton (Yorks.) there is only one 
example of a spelling with e, and that a late one, while for 
Bickerstaffe the forms are evenly divided between e and 
z(y). The same element is undoubtedly found in Beckering 
(Lines.) and Beckermet (Cumb.), (Lindkvist, pp. 5-6) where 
in ME. we have only one form in each case containing the 
vowel 7 for e. Bickerton (Nthb.) is with one exception, and 
that a late one, written Bikerton or Bykerton in mediaeval 
documents. One might still explain it on the same theory as 
the Yorkshire Bickerton were it not for two facts, (1) that 
the use of ON. bekkr, a ‘beck’ or ‘stream’, is otherwise 
unparalleled in the county! and (2) the first element looks 
as if it were the same word which we have in the uncom- 
pounded Byker (Nthb.), spelt in mediaeval documents as 
Byker, Bicre, Biker. The length of the vowel in the first 
syllable forbids our deriving Byker from ON. bekkir, pl. of 
bekkr, a derivation which suits Bicker (Lincs.), (v. Lindkvist, 
ib.), and it may be suggested that Byker is a compound of 
which the second element -ker is in common use in North- 
umberland place-names (e.g. Walker, Lucker), and denotes 
‘marshy ground overgrown with brushwood’ (ON. Ayarr), 
while the first element is the OE. prefix big-, ‘neighbouring’, 
which is very common as a first element in place-names, 


1 Wansbeck is a corruption of earlier Wanespic. 
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cf. Bywood (Dev.), Bygrave (Herts.), Bywell (Nthb.), 
Bythorn (Hunts.), Byfleet (Surrey), Byfield (Northants.). 

The long vowel of Byker would naturally be shortened in 
the compound Bykerton, and it would seem that this is 
the more likely explanation at least of the Northumberland 
Bickerton. Bickerdike (Notts.) may be explained in either 
way: mediaeval forms are Bigredic (D.B.), Bikeresdic, 
Bikerisdick. If the first element is ON. bekkjar, the genitival 
suffix has been doubled in some of the ME. forms. There is 
also a Bickerton in Malpas (Cheshire), for which no early 
forms have been found. 

Bing-. The element Bing- is found in Bingley (Yorks.), 
Bingfield (Nthb.), and Bingham (Notts.). ME. forms are: 
Binghelai (D.B.); 1180 Bingefeld (Pipe), and Bingheham 
(D. B.). Bing- in Bingley is explained by Moorman (p. 27) 
as a contraction for Billing, on the somewhat slender ground 
that the Yorkshire Billingley is once found in the shortened 
form Bingelie (D. B.), or as a contracted form of Binningley 
or Benningley on the evidence of Bengworth (Worc.) 
< Benningwurth, with the common raising of e to i before 
a nasal combination. The absence of uncontracted forms 
alike in Bingley, Bingfield, and Bingham would seem to 
point to the probability of some other explanation. The 
words bing and binge are in wide use in the modern Scan- 
dinavian dialects. Aasen gives bing in the sense of (1) ‘a 
large chest against the wall of a barn’, (2) ‘a division of 
a cow-house’, and binge, which he takes to be the same word, 
asmeaning ‘adung-heap’. Rietz (Svensk Lexikon s.v.) gives 
(1) bing, binge, in the sense of ‘a large barn’, (2) binge, ‘a 
great heap’. Kalkar (Det wldre Danske sprog s.v.) gives 
bing meaning ‘chest’ and binghus, ‘store-house’. Vigfus- 
son gives ON. bingr in the sense of ‘heap’. Rygh (Jndl., 
p. 48) records this word as a common element in Norse 
place-names, apparently with the wider sense of ‘any 
space cut off’. Fritzner (s.v.) gives the meanings (1) ‘a 
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room cut off’, (2) ‘a locality of special shape formed, 
for example, by the bend of a river’. The uses of bing 
in modern English dialect, (1) heap, pile, (2) bin, box, 
(3) store-house, (4) place boarded off (EK. D.D. s.v.) agree 
closely with those of the corresponding Scandinavian words, 
and it may be suggested that the word, both in dialect and 
as an element in place-names, is of Scandinavian origin. 
The exact sense in each case it is impossible now to determine, 
but one or other of the various meanings would be clearly 
applicable in each compound. It should be added that there 
is mention in an eighth-century charter (Birch, no. 208) of 
a place near Bexhill called binguuelle. This cannot of course 
be of Scandinavian origin, and Middendorff (Altenglisches 
Flurnamenbuch, p. 15) connects it with the German dialectal 
binge, in the sense of ‘ravine’, ‘cleft’. 

Bol-. This element is found in Bolam (Nthb. and Dur- 
ham), Boldon (Durham), Bole (Notts.), and an unidentified 
Bolun (D. B. Derbys.). The forms of the Northumberland 
Bolam are: 1167 Pipe, Boolon; 1166 R. B. E. Boolun; 1203 
R. C. Bolum; for the Durham Bolam the forms in R. P. D. 
are Bolom, Bolum (1303-11), for Boldon, we find in 
F. P. D. Boldun (1153-95); for Bole, D. B. Bolun. The 
easiest explanation for all these forms alike would probably 
be to connect them with ON. bolr, ‘a tree-trunk’ (ME. 
and Mod. E. bole). In this case Bolam, Bole, and bolun 
would represent the dat. pl. bolum, and these place-names 
would then mean ‘at the tree-trunks’ (cf. Acomb, Nthb. 
and Yorks.=‘at the oaks’), while Boldon might mean 
‘the hill marked by some prominent tree-trunk’. The 
difficulty in this explanation is that the twelfth-century 
spellings of the Northumberland Bolam point to a long a, 
and we should hardly expect short o in an open syllable to 
be lengthened at this date. This suggests the possibility of 
another explanation, at least for the Northumberland Bolam. 
The ON. bol ‘reclaimed and cultivated land, a farm, abode’ 
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suggests itself, but this would normally give us‘ Boolam’ in 
Mod. Eng. (v. Wyld, p. 295). More probably the first element 
is cognate with the element bol-, boll-, boll- found in various 
German place-names, of which a full account will be found 
in Fischer, Schwéibisches Worterbuch (s.v.). This he takes to 
be the word bohl used in the sense of a rounded hill, often 
confused with the entirely unconnected biih(e)l, also used in 
the sense of a hill. Examples of its use in place-names are 
Bo(h)l-berg, -hof. In the form boll-, which is closely allied 
both in form and meaning, it is found in various farm and 
village names, e.g. Boll-acker, Bei der Béllen (descriptive of 
two basalt hills). There may have been an English word 
bol used in this sense of ‘a rounded hill’, and traces of it or 
of an allied form are perhaps to be found in the dialectal bole, 
‘a round cavity on the summit of a hill, where lead was 
smelted’, and bole-hills, ‘ heaps of metallic scoriae’ forming 
the refuse of such smelting (E.D.D.).!. The whole name 
would mean ‘at the rounded hills’. If this is the case, we 
have in English forms corresponding to those German 
place-names in bol, bél, bal, meaning a ‘ ball-shaped hill’ for 
which Jellinghaus (Anglia, xx, p. 331) says that there is no 
English equivalent. 

Brink-, This element is found in Brinkburn (Nthb.), 
Brenkley (Nthb.), Brinkhill (Lincs.), Brinkley (Cambs.), 
Brinklow (Warw.), Brinkworth (Wilts.). In all these names 
alike the ME, forms vary between Brench- or Brenk-, and 
Brink-, and it is commonly assumed (Skeat, Place-names 
of Cambridgeshire, p. 64, and Duignan, Warwickshire Place- 
names, p. 33) that this is the word brink, and that it is of 
Scandinavian origin, coming from ON. brekka used in the 


? Bjérkmann (Scandinavian Loan-words, p. 88) explains this word 
differently, suggesting that it is a case of substitution of southern 6 for 
northern @ in ON. ddl, a fire. This does not seem very probable, as 
the corresponding OE. word was b@l, giving either bale or bele in ME. 
(v. N. E. D.). 
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same sense. This is doubtless true of Brinkhill, possibly 
true of Brinkburn, Brenkley, Brinkley, and Brinklow, but 
it can hardly be true of Brinkworth, in a county entirely 
free from Scandinavian influence. Its use there would 
suggest that the word brink was also in use in the Southern 
dialects of ME. (and possibly of OE.) where it was 
borrowed from some Low-German dialect, cf. M. L. G. brine, 
‘edge of a field, grass-land, side of a hill’, It may be 
noted that Falk and Torp (Etymologisk Ordbog) consider the 
Dan. brink and Tamm considers the Swedish brink as 
borrowed from some Low-German dialect. Bjérkmann 
(Scand. Loan-words, p. 232) says that the word brink may 
perhaps be of native origin, and the evidence of place- 
names supports his tentative statement. 

Cowpen. This name is found in Northumberland and 
Durham. The early forms of the first name are: c. 1200 
Newm. Cupum; 1271 R. C. Copun; 1292 Q. W. Copun; 
1295 Ty. Cupun; 1880 I.p.m. Cowpon. Cowpen Bewley 
(Durham) has usually the form Cupum in the thirteenth 
century (F. P. D.). 

This is possibly the dative plural of ON. kupa, ‘cup or 
bowl’, used also of a cup-like depression or valley (v. Rygh; 
Indl. p. 29). The word is still used in Norse dialect of 
a ‘bowl-shaped valley’ (v. Ross s.v.). Another possibility is 
that it is the same word as the Modern-Swedish dialect 
word kupa (v. Rietz s.v.) used in the sense of a small cottage 
or homestead. If so, the meaning would be ‘at the cottages’; 
cf. the origin of modern Cotham < OE. wt fem cotum ‘at 
the cotes or cottages’. 

Emble-. This element is found in Embleton and Emble- 
hope (Nthb.), Embleton (Cumb.) and Embleton (Dur). 
Early forms are: Embleton (Nthb.) — 1210 R. B. E. Emles- 
done; 1244]. p.m. Emildon; 1256 Ass. Emeldon; 1256 Ch. 
Emeldon. Embleton (Durh.)—c. 1200 Ch. & R. Helmedena ; 
1351 ib. Elmeden; Surtees, History of Durham (vol. iii, p. 57), 
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gives forms: 1339 Elmeden and 13870 Emildon. Embleton 
(Cumb.)—Elmeton and Embelton. Emblehope—1325 I. p. m. 
Emelhope ; 1330 Cl. Hemelhop, 1370 Hemilhop. 

Surtees in his History of Durham, vol. iii, p. 53, derives 
the Durham Embleton from ‘its deep hollow dene, where 
some remains of an old elm-wood are still seen amongst the 
hazel copses’. If this is the case, the later form Hmildon 
shows metathesis of 2 and m with modification of the suffix, 
perhaps under the influence of the better-known Embleton 
in Northumberland. Such metathesis of m and / is found in 
other ME. place-names beginning with Elm-, though it has 
not persisted in any of them except in the Cumberland 
Embleton, e.g. Elmbridge (Surrey) has the forms Emele- 
brugge, Emelbrigg, and Elmdon (Essex) is found in the form 
Emeldon. The metathesis probably arose from the difficulty 
of pronouncing / as the first of a group of three consonants. 
The difficulty is found in certain dialects even in the pro- 
nunciation of 7 followed by a single consonant, where the J 
is syllabified. 

While it is possible thus to explain the Durham and 
Cumberland Embletons, it is doubtful if the same explanation 
will hold good of Embleton and Emblehope (Nthb.), for 
while there is an abundance of ME. forms which may be 
quoted, at least for Embleton, there is no single example 
with / preceding m. The clue to these names is perhaps to 
be found in the place-name Hmelhyll, which occurs in an 
A.S. charter (Birch, no. 887): émel is the word for a cater- 
pillar in OF. and emelhyll may mean ‘the hill where many 
caterpillars are to be found’. Compare similar compounds 
with béo, ‘a bee’, in OE. beodun (Birch, no. 797), and beohille 
(ib., no. 1027), and Beal (Nthb.) of which an early form is 
Behill. Embleton may therefore well be ‘caterpillar hill’.! 


* The earliest form Emlesdone is against this explanation, but it stands 
in complete isolation and the forms in the R. B. E. are exceedingly 
corrupt. ; 
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Emblehope may similarly contain the OE. émel, but the 
persistency of the initial A in ME. forms makes it possible 
that another explanation may have to be found. There is 
a well-established OE. name Hemele (v. Searle, Onomasticon), 
and Kmblehope may be the ‘hope’ belonging to a man 
named Hemele. Duignan (Staffordshire Place-names, p. 4), 
believes that this name is to be found in the Staffordshire 
Amblecote, and if so, a similar loss of h has taken place 
there. Such loss of h is not uncommon, cf. Iderton (Nthb.) 
for earlier Hilderton (Lindkvist, p. 11), and Oakington 
(Cambs.) for earlier Hochintone (Skeat, Place-names of Cam- 
bridgeshire, p. 16). Mention must also be made of Emsworth 
(Sussex) of which ME. forms are: Emeleswurth, Emlesworth, 
Emeleworth. These probably contain the OE. émel, as 
explained above, used perhaps as a nickname. Such nick- 
names from insects were common in former times. 

Lum-. This element is found in Lumley (co. Durham) 
and Lumsden (co. Berwick). Early forms: c. 1025 H. S.C. 
Lummatea, 1196 Finch. Lumleia, 1304 Cl. Lomelay, and 
1098 (Coldingham Cartulary, p. 1, in Raine’s History of 
North Durham) Lumesdene. It would seem to be a per- 
sonal name corresponding to the names Lum and Lum which 
Nielsen (Olddanske Personnavne, p. 63) postulates in certain 
Danish place-names—the strong form Lum in Lumsas, 
Lumsthorp, the weak Lumi in Lumelef and Lomalunda. The 
English forms Lumley and Lumsden similarly go back to 
weak and strong forms of the genitive of the personal name. 

Moral-, Merril-. The first element in Moralhirst near 
Rothbury (Nthb.) and Merril’s Bridge on the Idle (Notts.), by. 
its modern forms somewhat effectually disguises its history. 
Early forms are: Moralhirst—1304 I. p.m: Mirihildhyrst ; 
Merril’s Bridge—1325 Pat. Mirieldbrigg. For the latter 
Thoroton (Antiquities of Nottinghamshire, pp. 385, 407, 444) 
also gives the forms Murehild, Murihil, Murihild, Murilde. 
The older forms show clearly that Moral- and Merril- alike 
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represent OE. (séo) myr(i)ge hylde, ‘ the pleasant slope ’, and 
the two names must originally have meant respectively ‘the 
wood’ and ‘the bridge by the pleasant slope’. This use of 
myrig is common in place-names, cf. Merrifield (Surr.), Merry 
Shiels (Nthb.), the variant vowel in the Mod. Eng. forms 
being due to the different ME. dialectal developments ot 
the OE. word, viz. miri, miiri, and meri. Mention is made 
of a ford over the R. Ebble in Wiltshire in an Anglo-Saxon 
Charter (Birch, no. 862) bearing a name of similar origin— 
feger hylde ford, i.e. ‘the ford by the fair slope’. 

Ref-, Reef-. The place-names Reepham (Norf.), Reepham 
(Lines.), and Ryehope (Durham), would seem all alike to 
contain Réf- as their first element. Early forms are as 
follows: Reepham—Norf. D.B. Refham and other records 
passim, The ph- spelling is modern. Lincs. D. B. Refaim, 
Refam, Refan, and other records passim. Ryehope—c. 1025 
H. S.C. duas Reofhoppas; 1197 Pipe, Riefhope; 1327 Pat. 
Revehop ; Boldon Book. Refhope. The local pronunciation 
of Reepham (Norf.) is Reefun (Hope, Dialectal Place- 
Nomenclature, p. 114) and probably the Lincolnshire name 
is Similarly pronounced. The common element Ref- (with 
its variant spellings) would seem to be the OE. (ge)-réfa, 
a ‘ reeve’, used both independently and in various 
compounds such as scir-, tin-, burh-geréfa. We have 
evidence in O. and ME. documents that the element 
Réf- was used in various compounds to denote lands 
over which a ‘reeve’, whether shire-reeve, town-reeve, 
or lord’s-reeve, had certain special rights, or which were 
granted to him as a source of income. Kemble (Saxons in 
England, vol. ii, p. 166) mentions the use of geréf-land 
and geréf-med referring, as he thinks, to lands assigned to 
the sheriff for the time being. So also we have sundor- 
gerefland (v. Bosworth-Toller s.v.), which is explained as 
‘land reserved to the jurisdiction of a gerefa’. In D.B. 
the term reueland is used in Wiltshire, Berkshire, and 
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Herefordshire apparently in the sense of land whose dues 
were assigned to the sheriff (Maitland, Domesday and 
Beyond, p. 169). In the rent-rolls of Glastonbury Abbey 
(Somersetshire Record Society, vol. v) there is a series of 
compounds refhammes, reflond, refmede, used in the sense 
of lands over which a ‘reeve’ (sometimes the town-reeve, 
sometimes a lord’s-reeve) had special rights, or which he 
held in his possession for the time being. One quotation 
may suffice: Praepositus (i.e. the reeve) debet habere ti 
hammes prati... que vocantur Refhammes. There can be little 
doubt that the two Reephams owe their name to the same or to 
some similar cause. Ryhope would in the same way seem to 
have meant originally ‘two hops (or enclosures) assigned to or 
in the possession of a reeve,—whether town- shire- or king’s 
we cannot say, the word ‘hop’ being used in the first sense 
of OK. hop given in N. E. D., viz. ‘a piece of enclosed land’, 
It may be more than a coincidence that in Somersetshire 
we have two ‘hams’ assigned to the reeve and here we 
have two ‘hops’. Reaveley (ur. Ingram, Nthb.)—1268 I. p. m. 
Reveley, seems to contain the same word as its first element,! 
the whole name meaning ‘the meadow assigned to the reeve’. 

Snetter-, Snitter-. This element-is found in uncompounded 
form in Snitter (Nthb.)—1176 Pipe Snittera; 1248 I. p.m. 
Snither; 1334 Pat. Snytyr; Snetterton (Norf.)—D. B. Snetre- 
tuna; 1316 F.A.Sniterton; Snitterby (Lincs.)—D.B. Esnetrebi; 
1118 Lines. Surv. Snztrebi; Snitterfield (Warw.)—D. B. Snite- 
feld; Snitterton (Derbys.)—D. B, Sinitretone; Snitterley (now 
Blakeney, Norf.)—1317 Ch. & R. Snyterle ; and there is also 
mention in D. B. of Snitertun in the West Riding, identified 
in the V. C. H. of York (ii, p. 245) with Potter Newton, but 
this identification does not seem to be generally accepted 


1 Professor Chadwick suggests to me that the spelling Reofhoppas is 
a copyist’s blunder for Roefhoppas (the earlier form of Refhoppas), made 
at a time when the earlier sound was no longer in use or understood. 
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(v. Moorman, p.150,and R. H. Skaife in Yorks. Arch. Journal, 
vol. xiv, p. 19). 

The distribution of this element favours Scandinavian 
origin; even in Northumberland it is close to a small group 
of Scandinavian settlements in the valley of the Coquet, and 
it is probable that the explanation of the name is to be found 
in some Scandinavian dialect. There are two groups of words 
which suggest themselves as possibly connected with Snetter- 
or Snitter-: (1) a group of derivatives from the Germanic 
snipan, to cut, (2) a group of words associated with OE. *snat, 
snout,and snytan (cf. Swedish snyta), ‘to blow the nose’, &c. 

In connexion with (1) we find the following: Sw. dialect 
snidd and snedd (v. Rietz) used in the sense of (a) ‘ bias, cross, 
slope’, (b)‘ wedge’. It is also used (according to Bjorkmann, 
Svensk-Engelsk Ordbog) of a ‘gore’ of land, i.e. a wedge- 
shaped piece of land. In Norwegian dialect sneid (v. Aasen 
s. v.) is used in the sense of ‘a slope or declivity’. This form 
shows a different ablaut grade of the vowel in Sw. snidd, 
snedd (cf. OE. snidan and snid-en). 

For (2) we may note Sw. dialect snyte (m.), ‘muzzle, mouth, 
corner of a field, angle’ and snyta (f.), ‘corner or angle’, the 
word having apparently been used originally of a ‘snout’ 
and then transferred to anything shaped like a snout. Con- 
nected with this also may be snytt(f.), ‘point’, ‘top’(Ross s.v.), 
and snyt (m.), ‘projecting point’ (also snyta, f.) (Aasen s.v.). 
These forms again show different grades, one with a long and 
the other with a short vowel. 

The suffix -er is difficult. Ifthe word is of Scandinavian 
origin it probably represents the ON. plural suffix -i7 or the 
gen. suffix -ar, which survives in such names as Bicker 
(Lines.), Hinderwell (Yorks.). (v. Lindkvist, pp. 1 ff.) 

Snitter would then be the plural form and mean ‘ gores’ 
or ‘wedge-shaped pieces of land’, if we connect it with 
the first group of words, or ‘corners or angles of land’ 
if we connect it with the second group. The compound 
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names may contain one of these elements in either of the 
inflected forms. It must be admitted that this explanation 
is not altogether satisfactory, but no other solution offers 
itself at present. 

Snook. This is found in Blyth-snook, the old name of 
Blyth Town (Nthb.),and in Snook Bank, Long Framlington 
(Nthb.). Early forms are: Blyth-snook—1208 Plac. abbr. 
Snoc; 1386 Cl. le Blithsnoke ; Snook Bank—1264—5 Brkb. 
Schakelzerdesnoke 1273 R. H. Scalkelyerdesnok ;! this word 
(or some allied form) would seem also to be found in a 
Somersetshire charter (Birch, no. 959) in the phrases on... 
west-snocan ...of Jem snocan, and is doubtless the dialectal 
word snook which Wright (EK. D. D.) records, curiously 
enough, only as used in Northumberland and Somersetshire. 
In the latter county it is used in the sense of ‘a sharp, 
pointed projection’, in the former it is used of a ‘ beak-like 
projecting headland’, and Wright compares the use of 
mullyr-snwk in Barbour’s Bruce, referring to the Mull of 
Galloway. Jamieson (Scottish Dictionary s.v.) also gives the 
word from Wallace in the sense of a small promontory. In 
the case of Blyth the editor of vol. ix of the new History of 
Northumberland (p. 349) tells us that the term ‘snook’ 
has been applied both to the promontory on the north of 
the river and also to the tongue of land on the south, but 
more properly belongs to the latter. 

The word snook in its various senses must be connected 
with the Norse dialectal snok, ‘snout, nose’ (v. Ross s. v.), 
and Swedish dial. snok used in the same sense (v. Rietz 
s.v.). The word when used in Somersetshire can hardly be of 
Scandinavian origin and we may there compare the snoca of 


1 The first element is ME. shakelyerd=shackle-yard. The meaning of 
‘shackle’ is uncertain, but it probably refers to some form of straw. Cf. 
the Nthb. dialectal shackle, used of ‘a rope twisted from straw’, and the 
Herefordshire shackle, meaning ‘stubble’. Cf. also the personal name 
Shackleton. 
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the charter with MLG. snék (Dutch snoek), meaning ‘point’ 
(v. Falk & Torp, w.s., s.v. snage). The word was apparently 
used also in OK. asa nickname, for it appears to be the name 
of a man in Snocescumb (now Snoscombe, Northants) men- 
tioned in Birch, no. 792. The OE. name Snocca (v. Searle, 
Onomasticon) may also be connected with this word. 

Threap-, Threep-. This element is found in Threapland 
(Cumb.)—1304 Fine, Threpland; 1325 I. p.m. Trepeland ; 
Threapland (Yorks.)—1333 Ch. Trepland, and is probably to 
be found in Threapwood (Cheshire), but no early forms have 
been discovered. This is without doubt the same element 
that is still found in dialectal use in Northumbrian threap- 
lands (E. D. D.), i.e. lands of which the ownership is in dis- 
pute. This word goes back to ME. threp-landes, a term 
which was used especially of those lands in the Anglo- 
Scottish border which were ‘bateable’, i.e. the subject of 
strife. Thus the meaning of the element threp is ‘in dis- 
pute’, and it is to be connected with OE. Jreapian, ‘to 
reprove, rebuke, chide’, 

Tran-. This element is found in Tranby (Yorks.), Tranmere 
(Chesh.), and Tranwell (Nthb.). Early forms are: Tranby— 
1227 Ch. and R. Traneby; Tranmere—c. 1200 (v. Ormerod, 
Hist. of Cheshire, . 451) Tranemule; Tranwell—1267 I. 
p.m. Trennewell; 1828 1. p.m. Tranewell ; 1810 Ch. Tranwell ; 
1386 I. p. m. T'renwell, forms with both e and a being found, 
but with a preponderance of the latter. This would seem 
to be ON. trani, ‘a crane’, used also as a nickname (J6nsson, 
Aarb. f. Nord. Oldk., 1907, p. 310). Nielsen (Olddanske 
Personnavne, p. 101) mentions the name as found in some 
runic inscriptions, in Saxo (in the form Tranno) and in 
place-names, e.g. Trannum, Trandum, Tranderup. It is 
probably a personal name in Tranby, but in Tranwell 
it may refer to the bird, cf. Hawkwell (Nthb.), Cranwell 
(Lines.). Springs would often be named after the birds that 
went there to water. Tranmere is a modern corruption of 
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earlier Tranemule, Tranemole. The second element would 
seem to be ON. mile. Fritzner (s.v.) says that this word is 
used in the sense of some high rounded mass of hill rising 
above the surrounding flat surface, and notes that it is used 
as a farm-name in Norway. Fritzner’s definition of mili 
would suit the site of Tranmere, standing on a well-marked 
eminence. 

Wasker-. This forms the first element in (High and Low) 
Waskerley, Shotley Bridge (Nthb.), and Waskerley, Mug- 
gleswick (Durh.). ME. forms for Waskerley (Nthb.) are— 
1262 I. p. m. Waskerley; 13812 Q. W. Waskreley; no forms 
have been found for the Durham name. Wasker- looks 
like a compound of ME. ker, a marshy place (ON. kiarr), 
and this supposition is strengthened by the alternative 
forms given in D.B. for Carbrooke (Norf.). They are 
Cherebroc, Weskerebroc; apparently the first element of 
the name was used sometimes in its simple and some- 
times in its compound form. What is the first element 
in Wasker- or Wesker-? Two suggestions may be made, 
(1) that it is identical with a place-name given by Rygh, 
N. G. (Jarlsbergs og Larviks Amt), whose mediaevalf orms 
are Vatskicer, Wazkere, going back, according to Rygh, to 
ON. vatns+kjarr, ‘marsh of water’. Several other Norse 
place-names are given by Rygh (N. G. xvii, pp. 54, 93, 
177) in which he traces back the first element vas- to earlier 
vatns-, e.g. Vasbotn, Vashaug, Vashoved; (2) that it is the 
ON. was, ‘wetness, toil, fatigue, from storm, sea, frost, or 
bad weather’, frequently used in compounds (Fritzner s.v.), 
e.g. vasferd, vasfir, vaskledi, vasvidri. There may well 
have been a compound vdskjarr, meaning ‘a piece of marshy 
ground difficult to cross’. It should, perhaps, be added that 
Jakobsen (Shetlandseernes Stedsnavne, Aarb. f. Nord. Oldk. 
1901, p. 99) mentions a word vatsger and a place-name ‘ de 

‘atsgers’, meaning ‘a muddy piece of land’, which he says 
is a compound of ON. gor, ‘mud’, the first element being 
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presumably ON. vatns (as above). This might explain the 
first element Wasker- in Waskerley, but it could not explain 
the twin names Cherebroc and Weskerebroc. 

Wham-. This element is found in an uncompounded form 
in Wham (Durham) and also in the compound names Whit- 
wham (Nthb.) and Whamlands (Nthb.). Early forms are 
Wham—1315 R. P. D. Northquwam, Qwham ; Whitwham,— 
1344 Cl. Wytquam; 1375 I. p.m. Whitwam; 1406 Pat. Wytewam. 
For Whamlands no early form has been found. ‘Wham’ is 
the ON. hvammr, used, according to Rygh (Indl., p. 57), of 
‘a short valley or depression surrounded by high ground, but 
in such a way that there is an opening on one of the sides’. 
Jakobsen (op. cit., p. 114) gives more than one example of 
its use in the Shetlands in the form Hvam, both by itself and 
in compounds. Hvammz was also a common farm-name in 
Iceland (v. Landnamabok). The first element in Whitwham 
is doubtless the adjective ‘white’, descriptive of the soil. 
The word is still in dialectal use in Scotland, Nthb., 
Cumb., and Yorks. (E. D. D.) in the sense of (1) a marshy 
hollow, (2) a hollow in a hill or mountain. 

Whorl-. This element is found in the place-name 
Whorlton, used in Northumberland, Cumberland, Durham, 
and Yorkshire. Early forms are as follows: Nthb.—1323 
Pat. Wherleton ; 13824 Cl. Wherlton, Wherwelton ;1 Cumb.— 
Whervelton ;* Yorks.—D. B. Wherveltun, later Wheruelton, 
Wherlueton, Qwerleton, Werrelton. No early form of the 
Durham place-name has been found. The first element 
in all these names alike would seem to be ON. hvirfill, ‘a 
ring’, which, both in Danish and Swedish, develops the 
meaning ‘whirlpool’. It is also used in Old Norse to 


* I cannot find this spelling in the text, but the editor gives it in 
the index, probably from the royal letters dated thence, in which only 
the modern form is now given. 

* I cannot identify Whorlton in Cumberland, but it is given in the 
index to one of the volumes. 
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mean the top of a hill, probably from its circular shape 
(Fritzner s.v.), and is still found in Danish and Swedish, 
where it is also used of the crown of the head. From one 
or other of these meanings developed the Old Norse nick- 
name hvirfill, referring possibly to the shape of the man’s 
head (Jonsson, Aarb. f. Nord. Oldk. 1907, p. 196). This 
name is also found in Saxo as the name of a sea-king under 
the forms Huiruillus, Huyrvillus (Nielsen, Olddanske Per- 
sonnavne, p. 48). How far the word is used in one of its 
concrete meanings and how far it may be a personal name 
in English place-names it is impossible to tell. It may be 
said, however, that the meaning ‘whirlpool’ could only 
suit the site of Whorlton, co. Durham, where it might refer 
to a pool in the River Tees, on whose banks it stands. 
Whorland whurl are common northern dialectalforms ofwhirl 
(E. D. D.), and the change of vowel is due to rounding under 
the influence of initial wh. There is a place Wherwell in 
Hampshire going back to OE. Hwerewyll, but its associations 
would seem to be different (v. Middendorf, Altenglisches 
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PLATONISM IN SHELLEY 


SHELLEY was by nature one of the most studious of all 
English poets; from his Oxford days onwards Greek was 
his favourite reading and for Plato he had a natural affinity 
of mind. Hogg says of him: 

‘It is no exaggeration to affirm that, out of the twenty- 
four hours, he frequently read sixteen. . . . Few were 
aware of the extent and still fewer of the profundity of 
his reading; in his short life and without ostentation he had 
in truth read more Greek than many an aged pedant... . 
A pocket edition of Plato, of Plutarch, of Euripides, with- 
out interpretation or notes... was his ordinary companion, 
and he read the text straightforward for hours.’ 

Shelley’s intellectual attitude and development can be 
best understood if we remember that he found his suste- 
nance mainly in two types of authors; in the Materialist 
writers who prepared the way for the French Revolution— 
D’Alembert, Helvétius, Voltaire, Cabanis, &c.,—and in the 
Greek tragedians and Plato. 

There is, of course, an enormous difference between the 
scientific agnosticism of the eighteenth century and the 
idealism of Plato; in his youth Shelley does not seem to 
have been able to choose between the two systems; in 
Queen Mab, for instance, Voltairean scepticism and Platonic 
idealism lie side by side in curious incongruity, and Shelley 
seems unaware of the extreme self-contradictions involved 
in his thought. As he advances in life, however, he becomes 
more and more a Platonist; in the revised version of Queen 
Mab entitled ‘The Daemon of the World’, the thought is 
purely Platonic, and scientific materialism, always alien to 
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his true temper, became by degrees impossible to him; in 
the year of his death he wrote: ‘The doctrines of the French 
and material philosophy are as false as they are pernicious.’ 

None the less, in certain respects, Shelley’s revolutionary 
theories and his Platonism were not at all antagonistic: it 
should not be forgotten that the thinkers who brought 
about the French Revolution, indeed the very members of the 
Tiers Etat themselves, found their inspiration very largely 
in the institutions of Greece and Rome, were always quoting 
classical authors, even those but little known to-day, and 
followed or tried to follow Greek and Roman ideals of 
society, while the French Revolution itself was the most 
striking attempt ever recorded in history to re-model 
a great and important state on a philosophic basis; the 
French Revolution might almost have been defined as an 
attempt to turn from a feudal constitution of society to 
a classical one. The very thoroughness with which the 
process of reconstruction was attempted suggests to us 
such schemes as that of Plato’s Republic, which hardly 
differed from existing Hellenic states (i.e. Sparta) more 
than the new France, desired and partly achieved by the 
_ revolutionaries, differed from the France of the preceding 
centuries. 

Modern critics are often alienated from Shelley by what 
appears to them the wildness of his social and ethical 
speculations, but they should remember that, in the poet’s 
era, speculations no less remarkable had been made the 
very foundation of vast social experiments. Again, many 
readers are exasperated by Shelley’s daring departures from 
accepted conventions on the subject of sex, and are inclined 
in consequence to accuse him of being, in all such matters, 
mentally morbid and unsound. They do not remember 
that Shelley is the disciple of the thinker who was, above 
all others, most daring in such speculations; Shelley’s 
innovations, excepting only in Zhe Levolt of Islam, are 
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unimportant compared with the audacity of the Republic and 
the Symposium. Plato, indeed, is remarkable among philo- 
sophers for his union of moral and ethical fineness with 
extreme daring in moral speculation, and this union is just 
as characteristic of the disciple Shelley as it is of the 
master. 

We may perhaps divide the ideas which Shelley borrows 
from Plato into four main groups: 

(1) General religious and philosophical ideas; (2) Cosmic 
speculations ; (3) Social and political ideas; (4) The theory 
of love. 

In dealing with the first group it becomes at once evident 
that Shelley’s religious system is, speaking generally, rather 
Greek and Platonic than Christian or Biblical. Shelley was 
one of those to whom the Hebraic ideal appears naturally 
repugnant, his antipathy to it being as innate as Milton’s 
sympathy. He disliked narrow-mindedness and exclusive- 
ness, he disliked all kinds of formalism, he had the Greek 
detestation of priestcraft, severity of all kinds he abhorred 
and severity in morals appeared to him a contradiction in 
terms ; the Jehovah of the Bible he not merely repudiates 
as an object of worship, he goes much further, and takes 
Jehovah as a supreme example of the worst type of moral 
evil. In Queen Mab he says of the temple at Jerusalem, in 
language whose anger has robbed it of all semblance of 
poetry : 

There an inhuman and uncultured race 

Howled hideous praises to their Demon-God ; 

; : : : . their victorious arms 

Left not a soul to breathe. Oh! they were fiends: 
But what was he who taught them that the God 
Of nature and benevolence hath given 

A special sanction to the trade of blood? 

His name and theirs are fading, and the tales, 

Of this barbarian nation, which imposture 


Recites till terror credits, are pursuing 
Itself into forgetfulness. 
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In Prometheus Unbound Jupiter symbolizes all these 
religions of fear and terror which, originally given power 
by the mind of man (Prometheus) now tyrannize over and 
torture it, and the faith of the Bible is eminent among 
them ; it is probably that 


Dark yet mighty faith, a power as wide 
As is the world it wasted.? 


Shelley had no more sympathy with modern Hebraism 
than with ancient Hebraism. He loved Milton, since Milton 
was a Republican and a daring speculator in morals, but he 
declares: ‘ Milton’s Devil as a moral being is as far superior 
to his God as one who perseveres in some purpose which he 
has conceived to be excellent in spite of adversity and 
torture, is to one who in the cold security of undoubted 
triumph inflicts the most horrible revenge upon his enemy, 
not from any mistaken notion of inducing him to repent of 
a perseverance in enmity, but with the alleged design of 
exasperating him to deserve new torments.’ ” 

Nor was this all! Shelley not only disliked Hebraism 
but—a much more serious loss—he was bitterly opposed to 
Christianity. There may have been nothing of the ancient 
Hebrew in his temperament, but there was certainly a great 
deal of the Christian, for he has many affinities even with 
St. Francis. But the school of thinkers whom Shelley so 
greatly admired—those of the Voltairean tradition—were 
opposed, quite inevitably, to historical Christianity. ‘Let us 
not forget’, says Lord Morley, ‘that what Catholicism was 
accomplishing in France in the first half of the eighteenth 
century, was really not anything less momentous than the 
slow strangling of French civilization.”*® Their motto of 
‘Ecrasez Vinfame’ was, under the circumstances, unescapable. 
Shelley inherited from them this abhorrence: historical 
Christianity is to him always detestable. In Prometheus 


1 Act III, Sc. 4. 2 Defence of Poetry. 5 Voltaire. 
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Unbound he carefully distinguishes between the character 
of Christ, the most nobly beautiful that has ever appeared 
upon earth, and the horrible superstition which has per- 
verted his teaching into one of the worst agents of evil. 


One came forth of gentle worth 

Smiling on the sanguine earth ; 

His words outlived him, like swift poison 
Withering up truth, peace, and pity, 

.. . Hark that outcry of despair! 

‘Tis his mild and gentle ghost 

Wailing for the faith he kindled.’ 


It was in this sense no doubt—because he hated established 
religions—that Shelley called himself an atheist, but the 
whole structure of his mind was essentially religious. His 
religion was, however, Platonic both in its excellences and 
in what some might term its defects. Shelley hke Plato 
believes in a supreme Power; it is beyond and above the 
world but also within, at once immanent and transcendent ; 
it works from within the world, struggling with the 
obstructions of matter, transforming matter and moulding 
it to Its will. Like Plato, Shelley is vividly conscious of 
the unity of the world and of all life, and the underlying 
spirit, though it reveals itself in many forms, is everywhere 
and essentially the same. Plato contemplates it sometimes 
as the One in distinction to the many,? sometimes as the 
supreme Good rising above all lesser goods,* sometimes as 
the supreme Wisdom,‘ sometimes as the supreme Beauty ® 
above all lesser beauties. Shelley too celebrates this spirit 
in many different ways. With him also it is the One in 
contradistinction to the many: 


The One remains, the many change and _ pass.° 
It is immanent in the world and yet transcendent; it is 
that Power 


1 Act I. 2 Parmenides. 3 Phaedrus. 
* Symposium. ° Phaedrus, Symposium. 5 Adonais. 
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Which wields the world with never-wearied Love 
Sustains it from beneath and kindles it above.! 


In the very language of the Symposium Shelley describes 
it as the forming and formative spirit which compels 
matter to its will : 

... the one Spirit’s plastic stress 

Sweeps through the dull dense world, compelling there 

All new successions to the forms they wear; 
Torturing th’ unwilling dross that checks its flight 

To its own likeness, as each mass may bear ; 


And bursting in its beauty and its might 
From trees and beasts and men into the Heaven’s light.” 


It is the supreme Love above all other loves, which is 
represented (again in the language of the Symposium) as 
being excellent only in proportion as they reflect it: 

... that sustaining Love 
Which through the web of being blindly wove 
By man and beast and earth and air and sea, 


Burns bright or dim, as each are mirrors of 
The fire for which all thirst.’ 


It is also (as in the Phaedrus) the supreme Wisdom. 


Wisdom! thy irresistible children rise 

To hail thee, and the elements they chain 

And their own will to swell the glory of thy train. 
O Spirit vast and deep as Night and Heaven! 
Mother and soul of all to which is given 

The light of life, the loveliness of being.’ * 


As is the case with Plato, Shelley’s conception of the 
Supreme is much less anthropomorphic and personal than 
the God of the Bible. Another point of importance is that 
both Plato and Shelley lay hold of the idea of Deity largely 
from the aesthetic side. The God of the Bible is pre- 
eminently a moral ruler, a just and stern judge. Plato, 
loving as few men have ever loved the glorious beauty of 
the visible world, admires most in the Creator the element 

? Adonais. 2 Jbid. $ Ibid. * Revolt of Islam, v. 51. 
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of beauty; in the Symposiwm the supreme vision, the 
highest good, is represented as the culminating point of an 
ascent through different stages of aesthetic perception. 

Todro yap én € €OTL TO opbas € em ra €POTLKa tévat oT om ddXov 
dyerOat, apX Opevov amo Tavde TOY KaAdY ExEivouU éveka, Too 
Karoo ael emavvevat, doTrep eravaBab uois Xpepevor, amo evos 
él 800 Kal ard dvolv € éml TaVTA TH KANG cbpara, Kal amo TOV 
Ka@v Comarov emi TH KAA emiTnOev para, Kal ard TOV emir 
devpdroy € €ml TX KANG paOj para, Kal a0 TOV pan warov er 
exelvo TO wadnpa TeheuT ITAL, 6 eorly ovK a&hdou 7) auTod €xeivou 
Tob KaAOD wdOnpua, Kal yv@ avTo TeXEVT@Y OD EaTL KAAOY. 


So with Shelley. His favourite method of approach to 
the supreme Power is the aesthetic one; it is the Intellectual 
Beauty of his early Hymn : 

Sudden thy shadow fell on me; 
I shrieked, and clasped my hands in ecstasy! 


I vowed that I would dedicate my powers 
To thee and thine—have I not kept the vow? 


Again in Epipsychidion he speaks of Emily’s beauty as 
being 
in that Beauty furled 
Which penetrates and clasps and fills the world. 


In Adonais it is 


That beauty in which all things work and move. 


Again it should be noted that, as with Plato, Shelley’s 
God is only doubtfully omnipotent ; Plato does not appear 
to solve to his own satisfaction the problem of evil ; faced 
with the dilemma that either ‘ He is not good or not omni- 
potent’, Plato decides for the latter half of the dilemma and 
limits his Deity’s omnipotence. In his later works, at least, 
he speaks asif there were a powerful spirit of evil interfering 
with the Supreme and marring its work. In the Timaeus 
the God of goodness has not merely helpers and subordinates 
but mighty opponents. In the Lavws the beneficent principle 
of the world is matched against an evil principle which 
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possesses contrary powers.' In the Statesman we find it 
asserted that the evil principle at times prevails, and periods 
of universal disorder are said to alternate with orderly 
periods in which the divine goodness reigns without limita- 
tion or check. Plato even speaks occasionally as if matter 
were itself evil and responded with difficulty to the formative 
influence of the primal power. 

Now in all this Shelley follows him. In The Revolt of 
Isiam the whole poem illustrates the conflict between the 
powers of good and those of evil, symbolized by the fight 
between the eagle and the snake, the eagle being emblematic 
of evil and the snake of good. When Laon passes to heaven 
he stands 


Before the immortal Senate, and the seat 
Of that star-shining spirit... 
The better Genius of the world’s estate.? 


Moreover, in the same poem, the spirit of evil triumphs 
for a time—one of Plato’s periods of disorder—since it has 
been aided by man, who has lent it power: 


Well might men loathe their life... 

For they all pined in bondage; body and soul, 
Tyrant and slave, victim and torturer, bent 
Before one Power, to which supreme controul 
Over their will by their own weapons lent, 
Made all its many names omnipotent.’ 


This same conception—of the power for good struggling 
against and almost overcome by the power for evil—appears 
in Prometheus Unbound. Thus in the speech of Asia: 


How glorious art thou, Earth! And if thou be 
The shadow of some spirit lovelier still, 
Though evil stain its work and it should be 
Like its creation, weak yet beautiful.* 


1 The Laws, Bk. IV. 2 Revolt of Islam, xii. 31. 
8 Tbid. ii. 7-8. 4 Act II, Se. 3. 
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In both poems the forces of evil not only predominate 
but predominate so far that, by the mass of mankind, they 
are worshipped as deities. In Prometheus Unbound (as in 
Plato’s Statesman) the universe after a time purifies itself 
from this evil, and the divine goodness reigns without lmi- 
tation or check. 

The Greek legend of a preceding Golden Age—a reign of 
Saturn—is taken by Shelley as referring to a previous —— 
of order before disorder began : 

There was the Heaven and Earth at first 

And light and love. 
The period of ‘disorder’ succeeds and then the spirit of 
good once more becomes clearly and plainly predominant. 
Asia (typifying love) grows more and more beautiful. 
Panthea says to her : 

I scarce endure 
The radiance of thy beauty. Some good change 


Is working in the elements which suffer 
Thy presence thus unveiled.? 


The whole of the fourth Act is a celebration of this new 
reign of joy in man and nature. As the Spirits sing, 
We come from the mind 
Of human kind 
Which was late so dusk and obscene and blind, 
Now ’tis an ocean 
Of clear emotion, 
A heaven of serene and mighty motion. 


And the Semichorus sings of— 


The Spirits which build a new earth and sea 
And a heaven where yet heaven could never be. 


Plato’s idea of alternating periods of order and disorder 
is also utilized by Shelley in the great chorus of Hellas: 


The world’s great age begins anew, 
The golden years return. 


’ Prometheus Unbound, Act II, Sc. 4. ? Tbid., Act II, Se. 5. 
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Just as Shelley is Platonic in his view of the Supreme so 
also he is Platonic in his conception of the soul and of the 
world to which the soul inherently belongs. Plato gives, of 
course, many different points of view. In some dialogues 
(Apology) he appears doubtful of the immortality of the soul, 
in others (Phaedo) he is practically certain of immortality 
but not quite clear as to the method or manner; in others 
again (Meno and Phaedrus) he develops his famous theories 
concerning the pre-existence of the soul and its reincarna- 
tion. In the Phaedrus he explains that the soul comes many 
times upon earth ; in the intervals between its various lives 
it dwells in a heaven-world and, returning to the body, 
brings back with it prenatal memories. 

Shelley, like his master, fluctuates in his belief concerning 
immortality; but he is, on the whole, much less assured and 
confident than Plato; he never seems to attain to the serene 
certainty of the Meno and Phaedrus. Both Plato and Shelley 
take what is essentially a spiritual view of the heaven-world ; 
it represents to them a temper of mind, a condition of soul ; 
only the pure can attain to the highest heaven, because only 
the pure have sufficient affinity with it; its very scenery is 
mind-stuff and soul-stuff; for this reason it 1s, as contrasted 
with the earth, an abode of greater reality; it is not so much 
another sphere, another world, as the true essence and real 
being of this; the soul having attained the heaven-world, 
is delivered from the darkness and ‘errors’ of the body; it 
beholds things as they really and essentially are and not the 
mere reflections of them which are all that we, in this world 
of matter, can ever hope to attain. 

Ti dra, fn, oldpeda, et To yévoito avto TO Kadov ideiy 
eidikpivés, KaBapov, dulKTov, GAA pei) GvdrAEwv Gapkdy TE 


avOparivey kal xpop Tov kai ddAns TOAANS PArvapias OvynThs, 
aXN adrd Td Ociov Kkaddy Sbvaito povoedés Karideiy ; | 
And again : 
‘All men do not easily recall the things of the other 
1 Symposium, 211 e. 
1622 F 
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world; they may have seen them for a short time only, or 
they may have been unfortunate when they fell to earth, 
and may have lost the memory of the holy things which 
they saw there through some evil andcorrupting association. * 

‘The colourless and formless and intangible essence and 
only reality dwells encircled by true knowledge in this home, 
visible to the mind alone who is lord of the soul... know- 
ledge absolute in existence absolute.’ ? 


We find this conception in scores of passages in Shelley : 


The painted veil which those who live call life. 


Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity 
Until death tramples it to fragments.? 


Peace, peace, he is not dead, he doth not sleep, 
He hath awakened from the dream of life— 
‘Tis we, who lost in stormy visions, keep 
With phantoms an unprofitable strife.’ 


Plato is always conscious of the life of the body as being, 
in comparison with the life of the soul, a mere darkness ;° in 
the unforgettable allegory of the Cave in the Republic he 
likens the whole race of men to beings imprisoned in a cave, 
weighted with chains, who have never beheld any true 
realities but only the shadows of such realities thrown 
vaguely upon a wall. 

This allegory haunted Shelley; he wrote a poem (un- 
finished) upon the subject : 

A portal as of shadowy adamant 


Stands yawning on the highway of the life 
Which we all tread, a cavern huge and great. 


In the Triumph of Life he says— 


Figures ever new 
Rise on the bubble, paint them as you may ; 
We have but thrown as those before us threw 
Our shadows on it as it passed away. 


1 Phaedrus. 2 Prometheus Unbound. 5 Adonais. 
4 Thid. SSB keel 
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Again, in Hellas he speaks of a joy which 


Burst, like morning on dream, or like Heaven on death 
Through the walls of our prison. 


And again he speaks of himself as a sprite— 


Imprisoned for no fault of his 
In a body like a grave.! 


Plato’s idea of pre-existence is a fairly frequent one in 
Shelley : 
O too late 
Belovéd! O too soon adored by me! 
For in the fields of immortality 
My spirit should at first have worshipped thine.’ 
Or 


They seem 
Like echoes of an ante-natal dream.? 


Sometimes Shelley refers only to pre-existence in a 
heayen-world (Epipsychidion), sometimes to re-incarnation 
or the succession of births and deaths : 


They are still immortal 
Who, through birth’s orient portal, 
And death’s dark chasm hurrying to and fro, 
Clothe their unceasing flight 
In the brief dust and light 
Gathered around their chariots as they go.’ 


Or again (in Prince Athanase) :— 


Memories of an ante-natal life 
Made this, where now he dwelt, a penal hell. 


The same conception is used to shed an unearthly hght 
over the dreadful character of Cenci: 


I do not feel as if I were a man 
But like a fiend appointed to chastise 
The offences of some unremembered world.’ 


1 With a Guitar. 2 Epipsychidion. 5 Tbid. 
4 Hellas. 5 Cenci, Act LV, Se. 1. 
FQ 
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Sometimes he trifles with it delicately : 

Your guardian spirit, Ariel, who 

From life to life, must still pursue 

Your happiness.? 
Both Plato and Shelley admit into their heaven-world, as 
one of its chief delights, intercourse with the souls of the 
great dead. In the Apology Socrates inquires ‘ What would 
not a man give if he might converse with Orpheus and 
Musaeus and Hesiod and Homer ?’ 

So in Adonais Shelley represents his dead poet as meeting 
with the souls of those who also were gifted and unfortunate 
and perished young: 

Sidney, as he fought 
And as he fell and as he lived and loved 
Sublimely mild, a Spirit without spot, 
Arose ; and Lucan by his death approved! 
And in The Revolt of Islam the hero and heroine are 
welcomed by the noble dead: 


Beneath, there sate on many a sapphire throne, 
The Great, who had departed from mankind.? 


Both Plato and Shelley, though their view of heaven is 
essentially a spiritual one, do at times express it by means 
of popular myths, such as the one given in the Gorgias or 
(in the Republic) the wonderful vision of Er the Armenian.® 
Shelley gives an Elysium in the close of The Revolt of Islam. 
The consideration of Plato’s heaven leads us to what is his 
chief characteristic as a thinker: the extraordinary tenacity 
with which he lays hold upon the world of mind; to him 
the world of sense, vividly as he apprehends it, is always 
less real, less emphatically existent than the supersensuous 
world ; it always appears as if to him ‘ mind-stuff’ were the 
essential material of the universe. The common man feels 
as if the objects of sense were the realities and all mental 


1 With a Guitar. > Revolt of Islam, i. 54. * BE. xX: 
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things ‘abstractions’; to Plato the things of the mind are 
the only true realities, and matter is, in comparison, ‘the 
dream and the shade’. No one has apprehended the splen- 
dour of the outer world more fully than he, but, neverthe- 
less, he regarded it in all its magnificent variety,as being only 
a dull copy of certain divine ideas which, in their eternal 
beauty, could be seen and realized only with the eyes of the 
soul. He dwells, by preference, amid abstractions: they are 
for him a world in themselves—brighter, more vivid, more 
beautiful and, above all, more veal than the world of so-called 
reality. 

Now Shelley exactly resembles Plato in this: the super- 
sensuous world is always more real to him than the one of 
which he can with bodily fingers lay hold; this is the cause 
of that extreme ‘ tenuity’ which so many of his critics have 
blamed in his poetry. It is noticeable that he does not, like 
most poets, illustrate mental processes by physical parallels, 
but the reverse. As hesays himselfin the preface to Prome- 
theus Unbound: ‘The imagery which I have employed will 
be found, in many instances, to have been drawn from the 
operations of the human mind or from those external actions 
by which they are expressed.’ 

In Hellas he describes ‘thought’ as the most enduring 
thing upon earth: 


Greece and her foundations are 
Built below the tide of war, 
Based on the crystalline sea 
Of thought and its eternity. 


Earth and ocean, 
Space, and the isles of life or light that gem 
The sapphire floods of interstellar air 

.... this Whole 
Of suns and worlds and men and beasts and flowers, 
Pemissbut & Vision . . 
Thought is its cradle and its grave. 
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And again : 

Thought 
Alone, and its quick elements, Will, Passion, 
Reason, Imagination, cannot die; 
hey are. tu 
The stuff whence mutability can weave 
All that it hath dominion o’er. 

Before passing to Plato’s theories concerning ethics and 
man in society it may be as well to pause for a moment over 
his cosmic speculations ; these, to modern readers, seem 
mainly curiosities, but they are worthy of note as they had 
a considerable influence upon Shelley. 

In the Timaeus Plato teaches that the entire universe is 
the self-evolution of an absolute intelligence; thinking in 
accordance with the laws of its own perfection, it creates 
and animates the universe. All parts of this universe are 
inspired by their own intelligences: the sun is the visible 
embodiment of the supreme spirit ; the planets are all divine 
or are under the guidance of divine spirits; Plato speaks of 
the ‘souls’ of the seven planets ; the Earth also is a divine 
being. 

Shelley has embodied all these conceptions in his poetry. 
In the Hymn to Apollo he shows a truly Greek and Platonic 
feeling for the sun as the chief source to the universe, not of 
light and of force only but also of intelligence: 

. . « the Moon’s globe 
And the pure stars in their eternal bowers 
Are cinctured with my power as with a robe. 


I am the eye with which the Universe 
Beholds itself and knows itself divine.! 


Prometheus Unbound is full of Platonic imagery concern- 
ing the soul of the Earth and the souls of the planets. The 
Earth takes a real part in the action of the drama; as isthe 
case with Plato, Shelley is not quite clear whether the Earth 
herself is living or whether she is inspired by a spirit. 


1 Cp. The Laws, Bk. X. 
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Thus, in the first Act, it is the Earth herself who lives and 
converses : 


..» L am the Earth, 
Thy mother. . 


She speaks of joy as running through all her ‘stony veins’ 
at the birth of Prometheus, and of her whole existence 
becoming poisoned by anger when Jupiter tortures him. 
As in the Timaeus, all those various existences which are 
contained in the Earth are only the transformations of the 
same soul of the world acting upon the same matter. In the 
fourth Act, however, the Earth is considered in its cosmic 
aspect, as not being in itself alive but inspired by a planetary 
spirit. Ione says: 

On its head there burns 
A light like a green star, whose emerald beams 
Are twined with its fair hair! how, as it moves 


The splendour drops in flakes upon the grass, 
Knowest thou it?’? 


and Panthea replies: 
It is the delicate spirit 
That guides the earth through heaven. From afar 
The populous constellations call that hght 
The loveliest of the planets. 


In the fourth act of Prometheus Unbound, Shelley, in the 
most magical way, blends his Platonism with the ideas of 
modern astronomy. In the Timaeus the law of gravitation 
is explained by Plato as being not only an attraction of lesser 
bodies to greater, but as having a magnetic power. Shelley 
avails himself of this idea: the Moon and the Earth he 
represents as living spirits, and the force of gravity which 
binds them together as the magnetic attraction of their love ; 
the moon circles ever around the earth: 


Gazing, an insatiate bride, 
On thy form from every side. 


1 Prometheus Unbound, Act III, Se. 4. 
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In the same way as Plato in the Timaeus, Shelley repre- 
sents the universe as being a congeries of intelligences of 
all grades 


who have homes, 
From man’s high mind even to the central stone 
Of sullen lead; from Heaven’s star-fretted domes 
To the dull weed some sea-worm battens on. 


With regard to man’s nature and general position in 
society, Shelley again shows certain resemblances to Plato. 
Plato’s most scientific division of man’s nature is the triple 
one of the Republic: into the rational and appetitive souls 
and the body. More usually, however, Plato speaks as if 
man were a dualism ; like most men of strong passions, he is 
keenly conscious of the ‘war in his members’; the famous 
allegory in the Phaedrus of the dark horse and the white 
horse, the one struggling against the other, represents a 
mood which is predominant in him. He would have found 
it difficult to say with Browning’s Rabbi: 


Nor soul helps flesh now more than flesh helps soul. 


Shelley, also, is conscious of a similar dualism. In his 
Prometheus Unbound it forms positively the leading idea: 
Prometheus is the soul of man, his mind, noble and suffer- 
ing; in Jupiter is exemplified the baser side of mau, his lusts 
and concupiscence, his errors of mind and his sins of body. 
Prometheus—the intellect—has originally given power to 
Jupiter—the ancient religions, harsh superstitions and cruel 
faiths which, thus enthroned, have countenanced all lusts, 
persecutions and abominations, and tortured the nobler part 
of man; this nobler part endures in desolate protest unyield- 
ing and therefore finally triumphant. The action of Prome- 
theus Unbound is essentially a mental action which explains 
why so many people fail to understand it as action at all, 
and why to Shelley it seems all-sufficient; Jupiter, it has 


1 Prometheus Unbound, Act IV. See Note at close of this article. 
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been pointed out, does not really resist, when his hour has 
struck he sinks and falls ; but, according to Shelley’s thought, 
there has been, in reality, a long conflict—the good principle 
has struggled for ages against the evil one—and the passing 
away of Jupiter marks, in fact, the passing of an obsession 
from man’s mind. The condition of man’s soul at the 
beginning of the drama is like that of the ‘unjust man’ as 
described in the Republic, where all the lower principles are 
predominant! 

We have pointed out that Plato’s view of the supreme 
Being is a more ‘aesthetic’ one than that taken by the 
Christian religion; in the same way his view of morals is 
largely aesthetic, in the Republic he explains how virtue is 
a harmony and vice a disharmony of the soul, and how dis- 
grace and dishonour attach toa character in which the lower 
principles predominate.? This aesthetic view of virtue is 
quite consistent with the greatest nobility of ethic ideal; 
thus in the Gorgias Plato makes Socrates maintain that the 
unjust man, however triumphant, is less happy than the 
just, that it is better to suffer the cruellest injustice rather 
than to injure others. Socrates affirms that the wrong-doer 
is punished by his own soul which becomes wretched; he 
suffers from an ever-increasing accumulation of misery 
and sin, 

So in Shelley’s Prometheus the Furies are represented as 
utterly miserable, while Prometheus amid his tortures can 
still pity them : 

I weigh not what ye do, but what ye suffer, 


Being evil. Cruel was the power which called 
You, or aught else so wretched, into light. 


Plato thinks the possession of arbitrary power the most 
corrupting influence to which the soul of man can possibly 
be subject : he has all the usual Greek hatred of the tyrant 


1 Book IX, 219), Ie 
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but intensified to the utmost degree; in the Republic’ he 
gives a frightful picture of the soul of the tyrant: 


‘He is the natural enemy of all who are high-minded, are 
valiant, who are wise or wealthy; he enslaves his fellow- 
citizens, and is surrounded with a body-guard of the abject. 
The tyrant is drunken, lustful and passionate; his desires 
are like young ravens crying aloud for food : he will destroy 
even his parents to gratify his lust: he will commit the 
foulest murder and eat forbidden food, or be guilty of any 
other horrid act. His rabble are thieves, burglars, and cut- 
purses ; tyrants will associate only with their own flatterers 
and tools, and are never the friends of anybody; they are 
treacherous and unjust ; they are the very type of the worst 
men who have ever appeared upon earth and, just as they 
are the wickedest, so also they are the most miserable; a 
city which is enslaved by a tyrant is in the most miserable 
condition, full of fear, lamentation and pain. The tyrant 
grows worse and worse from possessing power—more jealous, 
more faithless, and more impious; supremely miserable, he 
makes every one else miserable also.’ 


This appalling picture of the tyrant is repeatedly copied 
by Shelley. In The Revolt of Islam the whole land is a 
desolation because governed by tyrants :— 


Tyrants dwelt side by side, 

... all vied 

In evil, slave and despot; fear with lust 
Strange fellowship through mutual hate had tied.? 


For they all pined in bondage; body and soul, 
Tyrant and slave, victim and torturer, bent 
Before one Power, to which supreme control 
Over their will by their own weakness lent, 
Made all its many names omnipotent.® 


or again: 


The tyrant’s guards resistance yet maintain, 
Fearless, and fierce, and hard as beasts of blood 
They stand a speck amid the peopled plain ; 
Carnage and ruin have been made their food 
From infancy—ill has become their good.* 


b 


i Bal xX. ? Canto 1i. 4. SRlIS. * iv. 26. 
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He describes the king: 


the King, with gathered brow, and lips 
Wreathed by long scorn, did inly sneer and frown 
With hue like that when some great painter dips 
His pencil in the gloom of earthquake and eclipse.! 


The tyrant is also full of treachery, and, even after he has 
sworn peace with the rebels, he betrays them and prevails 
upon his fellow tyrants to dispatch him soldiers: 


... from the utmost realms of earth, came pouring 
The banded slaves whom every despot sent 
At that throned traitor’s summons.” 


Jupiter again, among his other meanings, is a type of the 
tyrant, and the tortures he inflicts upon his noble victim are 
the natural result of his ‘ill tyranny’. 


Such is the tyrant’s recompense; ‘tis just! 
He who is evil can receive no good, 

And for a world bestowed, or a friend lost, 
He can feel hate, fear, shame ; not gratitude.® 


A picture of the tyrant more terrifying still because more 
human and more carefully studied is Count Cenci; arbitrary 
power corrupts him until his whole nature becomes a wild 
longing to torture those who should be most dear to him, to 
corrupt and ruin them and destroy their souls, and, as with 
Plato’s tyrant, his unnatural hate is combined also with un- 
natural lust. Shelley has often been accused of exaggerating 
in his picture of Count Cenci, but to both Plato and Shelley 
it seemed impossible to exaggerate the wickedness of the 
man ruined by despotic power. A similar picture occurs in 
Hellas. Mahmud is another hideous type of the tyrant, his 
soul full of hate and lust and fear. \ 

Plato was far beyond his time in the position he assigned 
to women: in the Republic he makes the wives of his 


Va 28. eax A, 3 Prometheus Unbound, Act I. 
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guardians fully the equals of their husbands, sharing with 
them in all their pursuits, even in battle. So in The Revolt 
of Islam Cythna is fully the mate of Laon; she shares with 
him in his ideals of freedom ; she also suffers imprisonment ; 
she preaches revolution, she helps to inspire the nation, 
and finally when he, claiming the masculine privilege of 
sheltering her, has consented to death, she comes to share 
his fate. In depicting her, Shelley probably remembers 
also the warlike heroines of The Faerie Queene. 

In the Republic Plato explains that philosophers make 
the best rulers of a state. Plato’s conception of a philo- 
sopher was, however, essentially unlike our modern idea 
which suggests a professor or even a pedant; in Plato 
a ‘philosopher’ means a man of intellectual pursuits, 
a student, a thinker, almost certainly a lover and, very 
probably, a person of physical beauty. 

Plato himself had been such a practical philosopher; he 
also had tried to assist in the government of a state, had 
fallen under the displeasure of a tyrant and, for a time, lost 
his liberty. 

The ‘philosopher’ in Plato’s sense is Shelley’s ideal hero. 
Lionel, in Rosalind and Helen, is one example: he has 
wealth and lineage, but is filled with the passion for liberty 
and inspired by love; he has a rich gift of eloquence and 
can sway men; he pleads against the oppressor and can 
move even ‘the unpersuaded tyrant’ to kindness. 

The hero of Prince Athanase is similar; he was ‘philo- 
sophy’s accepted guest’. He is hated by the crowd but 
beloved by his friends; he and his teacher ‘ Zonoras’ dis- 
course together in the Platonic fashion; they read Plato’s 
dialogues—the Symposium especially—and from them derive 
their inspiration. Laon is yet another example: like Plato’s 
ideal philosopher he is ‘the spectator of all time and all exis- 
tence; he has the noblest gifts of nature and makes the 
highest use of them; . . . he does not fear death or think 
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much of human life’.! No ambition entices Laon, but he is 
compelled into action by the necessities of his country; he 
meets death with composure and tranquillity. 

Shelley’s general conception of society, so far as he 
develops one, is essentially Greek: it consists of a volun- 
tary rule over voluntary subjects. The men who are exalted 
into rulers in Shelley’s poems are always carried into power 
by the compulsion of circumstances and not by their own 
choice. 

We may turn now to our last division of Platonic 
influence: the theory of love. Plato’s distinctive teachings 
on this subject have depended mainly upon two circum- 
stances: his philosophy of beauty and the extraordinarily 
high position which he ascribes to love as an inspiration in 
human life. Moreover, Plato blends his theory of love with 
his general metaphysics: he considers it not merely as 
something peculiar to man or to man and animals, but 
as a cosmic principle of the greatest nobility and power, 
involving man, as it were, incidentally. Of course Plato, 
with his myriad-mindedness, gives on this, as on so many 
other subjects, more than one point of view, but his most 
significant ideas can all be found in Shelley. 

In the Phaedrus Socrates explains why beauty has such 
an enormous power over men; it is because they have 
previously beheld it in the heaven-world and, since sight 
is the keenest of the bodily senses, they are more power- 
fully stirred by beauty than by anything else: beholding it 
they are rapt beyond themselves and henceforward con- 
sumed with exalted desire. Such a vision is described 
many times in Shelley. In Alastor the hero receives the 
revelation of an ideal beauty, like nothing upon earth; 
henceforth he pursues it through the world and perishes in 
the vain effort to attain it. 


1 Republic, Book IX. 
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Again, in The Revolt of Islam Laon describes Cythna : 


she did seem 
Beside me, gathering beauty as she grew, 
Like the bright shade of some immortal dream, 
Which walks, when tempest sleeps, the wave of life’s dark 
stream.’ 


In the Symposium Phaedrus explains that love is the 
source of the greatest benefits for both the lover and the 
beloved since they encourage each other in the practice of 

/ virtue; love implants the sense of honour and dishonour, 

' and therefore impels to all noble deeds. Phaedrus points 
out that it inspired the heroes of the past—Orpheus, Achilles, 
Alkestis. So Shelley makes love an inspiration in his heroes. 
In Rosalind and Helen it exalts to noble deeds: Shelley 
says of his hero Lionel: 


For love and life in him were twins, 
Born at one birth. 


Again, in The Revolt of Islam it is the chief inspiration 
of both Laon and Cythna; without it they would fail under 
the multitude of their sufferings. 

In the Symposium Aristophanes dwells on the supreme 
need for union experienced by lovers; he puts it in a 
burlesque form, but its essential meaning is sincere enough 
—they desire a union so absolute that it becomes identity. 
So in The Revolt of Islam : 

What is the strong control 

Which leads the heart that dizzy steep to climb, 


Where far over the world those vapours roll 
Which blend two restless frames in one reposing soul ?? 


Or in Epipsychidion : 


One hope within two wills, one will beneath 
Two overshadowing minds, one life, one death, 
One Heaven, one Hell, one immortality, 

And one annihilation. 


iplicoes ? Canto vi. 35, 36. 
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Again, in the Symposium love is treated by Socrates 
(quoting Diotima) as being an introduction to the highest 
wisdom: the lover proceeds by grades and stages until he 
achieves the supreme vision which includes in itself all 
wisdom and all knowledge. 

So in The Revolt of Islam: 


In me communion with this purest being 
Kindled intenser zeal and made me wise 
In knowledge, which in hers mine own mind seeing, 
Left in the human world few mysteries.! 


This supreme vision is described again, and with great 
eloquence, in Prometheus Unbound. Asia typifies the ideal 
love of Plato: she is a revelation of supreme beauty, 
she lights and kindles the world, and the final bliss of 
Prometheus consists in his union with her: 


Love, like the atmosphere 
Of the sun’s fire, filling the living world, 
Burst from thee and illumined earth and heaven 
And the deep ocean and the sunless caves 
And all that dwells within them :? 


and the kindling power of her presence is described in the 
song: 

Life of Life! thy lps enkindle 

With their love the breath between them. 


Lamp of Earth! where’er thou movest 
Its dim shapes are clad with brightness. 


Shelley has been blamed for making his Titan a lover, 
and doubtless with justice; but we can only say that he 
substitutes a Platonic ideal for the sterner and grander 
conception of Aeschylus. 

In the Symposium Eryximachus explains that love is a 
principle which extends through all nature; it rules over 
all things, divine as well as human. The course of the 


1 Canto ii, 23, 32. 2 Act II, Sc. 5. 
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seasons is full of it; when evil love prevails the course of 
the seasons is disturbed, but when the true love prevails 
the course of the seasons brings to men, animals, and 
vegetables health and plenty. 

This kind of cosmic love is described in Prometheus 
Unbound, where it pervades all the elements, extending 
from the greatest of things to the least. The Sensitive 
Plant, again, is a poem full of Platonic ideas: a cosmic 
love is evident in all parts of nature, and individualizes 
itself in the individual flowers: 


the Naiad-like lily of the vale; 
Whom youth makes so fair and passion so pale. 


The lady herself is more beautiful in mind even than 
in body, and her lovely body is really the creation of her 
mind : 


Which, dilating, had moulded her mien and motion, 
Like a sea-flower unfolded beneath the ocean. 


She serves, as it were, as the soul of the garden, and, 
when she perishes, its beauty and its romance decay. The 
Sensitive Plant itself is a type of the Platonic inspiration: 


It loves, even like Love, its deep heart is full, 
It desires what it has not, the beautiful. 


In The Witch of Atlas there is a certain amount of 
Platonism ; the witch herself is of a beauty so resplendent 
that, beside it, everything else seems shadowy : 


For she was beautiful—her beauty made 
The bright world dim, and everything beside 
Seemed like the fleeting image of a shade. , 


There is also the suggestion that love tempers opposites: 


Then by strange art she kneaded fire and snow 
Together, tempering the repugnant mass 

With liquid love—all things together grow 
Through which the harmony of love can pass. 
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In Epipsychidion, however, we have Shelley’s fullest 
expression of the Platonic theory of love: large portions 
of the poem are almost a paraphrase of the Phaedrus. 
Emilia is a winged soul soaring over the darkness of earth : 
she is an incarnation of a brighter beauty descending from 
a lovelier and more wonderful world : 


Veiling beneath that radiant form of Woman 
All that is insupportable in thee 
Of light and love and immortality. 


In the Phaedrus beauty is described as the only one of 
the ideas which has a perfectly clear and distinct image 
upon earth; so Emily is the 


Veiled glory of this lampless universe. 


She is the mirror which reflects most brightly the glory 
of the unseen world. The beauty of her mind is far greater 
than the beauty of her body, which is only its dim reflection ; 
she is an image of the eternal beauty. She and the poet 
are like notes of music—formed for each other, though 
dissimilar! She raises the desires of the beholder to the 
vision of the supreme beauty; the beholder, exalted, is 
borne above himself and lifted to a higher world.2 The 
poet anticipates the ecstatic union of souls: 


Till, like two meteors of expanding flame, 
Those spheres instinct with it become the same, 
Touch, mingle, are transfigured; ever still 
Burning, yet ever inconsumable. 


Towards the close of his life Shelley’s mind, ever growing 
and developing, arrived at the conclusion that the great 
master who had taught him so much and whom he so loved 
was, notwithstanding all his glories, too much at the mercy 


Cp. Eryximachus, Symposium. 2 Cp. Phaedrus. 
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of his own erotic impulses; he says in The Triwmph of 
Life: 


The star that ruled his doom was far too fair, 

And life, where long that flower of Heaven grew not, 
Conquered that heart by love, which gold or pain 

Or age or sloth or slavery could subdue not. 


Shelley was one of those men who are, by temperament, 
born Platonists, and it may be surmised that, had he never 
read a line of Greek or even heard of Plato, except by 
indirect tradition only, his work would still show a certain 
number of affinities. Natural resemblance and close study, 
taken together, have resulted in saturating his whole work 
with Platonic thought; the above essay has aimed at giving 
the main outlines of this Platonic influence, but there is 
still a considerable amount of detail which cannot, in the 
space here available, be fully discussed. 


L. WINSTANLEY. 


NotE ON THE ‘STATESMAN’ AND SHELLEY'S ‘ PROMETHEUS’ 


The correspondence between Plato’s Statesman and Pro- 
metheus Unbound is, in many respects, very close. Shelley 
has availed himself of Plato’s myth for a considerable part 
of the framework of his drama. 

Thus the Stranger says: ‘There is a time when God him- 
self guides and helps to roll the world in its course; and 
there is a time, on the completion of a certain cycle, when 
he lets go and the world, being a living creature, .. . turns 
about and revolves in the opposite direction.’ 

One period when the earth was under the direct rule of 
the divine was that known as the age of Cronos: ‘That 
blessed and spontaneous life does not belong to the present 
cycle of the world, but to the previous one, in which God 
superintended the whole revolution of the universe.’ 

Among the animals there was no violence or devouring of 
one another or war or quarrel; among men there was the 
same peace, for God himself ruled directly over them: ‘Under 
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him there were no forms of government or separate posses- 
sion of women and children... the earth gave them fruits 
in abundance, which grew on trees and shrubs unbidden 
and were not planted by the hand of man.’ 

The age of Cronos corresponds to the age of Saturn in 
Prometheus Unbound (Act II, Se. 4). 

According to Plato’s myth there comes, however, a change: 
‘In the fulness of time the pilot of the universe let the helm 
go...and then fate and innate desire reversed the motion 
of the world... and the world, turning round with a 
sudden shock... was shaken by a mighty earthquake which 
wrought a new destruction of all manner of animals, after- 
wards, when sufficient time had elapsed, the tumult and 
confusion ceased, and the universal creature, once more at 
peace, attained to a calm and settled down into his own 
orderly and accustomed course.’ 

This convulsion which ends the reign of Saturn is several 
times alluded to by Shelley (Act IV, 1.316. Act IV, 1. 295). 

Plato’s myth goes on to relate how the world, left to itself, 
executes the will of its Maker less and less faithfully : ‘ From 
God, the constructor, the world received all that 1s good in 
him, but from a previous state came elements of evil and 
unrighteousness, which, thence derived, first of all passed 
into the world and were then transmitted to the animals... 
and at last small was the good and great was the admixture of 
evil and there was a danger of universal ruin to the world.’ 

In these ‘ dark ages’ the condition of man was pitiful, for 
he was deprived of the care of God; he was left defenceless 
and shelterless; he was torn in pieces by the beasts, who 
were now fierce and wild; man’s food had failed and he did 
not know how to grow it until the lesser deities took pity 
on him and fire was given to man by Prometheus and the 
arts by Hephaestus and Athene. 

This time of darkness and gloom corresponds, of course, 
to the age of Jupiter as given by Shelley, which steadily 
deteriorates till the good of the world seems wellnigh lost 
(Prometheus Unbound, Act II, Sc. 4. Ibid., Act I, ll. 170-80). 

In Plato’s myth these times of gloom are succeeded by 
times of guidance when God will again seat himself at the 
helm, restore order and make the world ‘imperishable and 
immortal’. 

It is such a ‘reversal’ which is described in Act III of 
Prometheus Unbound, the animals are at peace with one 
another, even the kingfishers feeding upon berries, and all 
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things are harmless. Men are free from hate and all its 
disasters and delivered from earthly rule : 


Sceptreless, free, uncircumscribed, but man 
Equal, unclassed, tribeless and nationless, 
Exempt from awe, worship, degree, the king 
Over himself; just, gentle, wise . . 

Nor yet exempt, though ruling them like slaves, 
From chance and death and mutability. 


——  — 


DEFOE’S TRUE-BORN ENGLISHMAN. 


Atmost from the beginning of his reign William III was 
unpopular in England. He was disliked not only because 
he was habitually harsh or silent, but also because he was 
a Dutchman. Nothing but gratitude for their deliverance 
from James II could have made the English feel any affec- 
tion for their new king, and gratitude was almost lost in 
hatred of the nation to which he belonged. Moreover, 
William distrusted English statesmen and took the advice 
of his personal friends (who were Dutchmen) whenever he 
could. In 1699 Parliament compelled William to dismiss his 
Dutch guards, resolved that the English army should con- 
sist of none but natural born Englishmen, and appointed 
a commission to inquire into William’s grants of forfeited 
Trish estates to Dutch favourites. In 1700 the Commons 
insisted upon the resumption of these grants and the Lords 
agreed (April 10). 

On August 1, 1700, John Tutchin published The Poreigners. 
... Part I, In 1715 Defoe described it as ‘a vile abhorred 
Pamphlet, in very ill verse, written by one Mr. Tutchin, and 
called The Foreigners; in which the author, who he was I 
then knew not, fell personally upon the King himself, and 
then upon the Dutch Nation. And after having reproached 
his Majesty with Crimes that his worst Enemies could not 
think of without horror, he sums up all in the odious name 
of a Foreigner. This filled me with a kind of Rage against 
the Book, and gave birth to a trifle which I never could 
hope should have met with so general an acceptance as it 
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did; I mean The True-Born Englishman.’ (Appeal to 
Honour and Justice.) 

The Foreigners is an imitation of Dryden’s manner in 
Absalom and Achitophel. The English are ‘Israelites’: the 
Dutch are ‘Gibeonites’: Parliament is the ‘Sanhedrin’. Its 
purpose is to attack the Dutch, and especially William’s 
Dutch favourites—Bentinck (called ‘Bentir’) and Keppel 
(called ‘ Keppech ’)s but Tutchin did not ‘ fall personally upon 
the King himself’: nor did he call the king a foreigner. 
The style may be judged from the following lines: 


‘A Country lies, due East from Judah’s Shoar, 
Where stormy Winds and noisy Billows roar ; 
A Land much differing from all other Soils, 
Fore’d from the Sea, and buttress’d up with Piles. 
No marble Quarrys bind the spungy Ground, 
But Loads of Sand and Cockle-shells are found: 
Its Natives void of Honesty and Grace, 
A Boorish, rude, and an inhumane Race ; 
From Nature’s Excrement their Life is drawn, 
Are born in Bogs, and nourish’d up from Spawn. 
Their hard-smoak'd Beef is their continual Meat, 
Which they with Rusk, their luscious Manna, eat ; 
Such Food with their chill stomachs best agrees, 
They sing Hosannah to a Mare’s-milk Cheese. 
To supplicate no God, their Lips will move ; 
Who speaks in Thunder like Almighty Jove, 
But watry Deities they do invoke, 
Who from the Marshes most Divinely croak. 
Their Land, as if asham’d their Crimes to see, 
Dives down beneath the surface of the Sea. 
Neptune, the God who do’s the Seas command, 
Ne’er stands on Tip-toe to descry their Land ; 
But seated on a Billow of the Sea, 
With Ease their humble Marshes do’s survey. 
These are the Vermin do our State molest; 
Eclipse our Glory, and disturb our Rest.’ 


Detoe’s True-Born Englishman is said to have been pub- 
lished in January, 1701 (D. N. B., art. Defoe): the title-page 
of the first edition is dated 1700. The poem was extremely 
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popular and had a very large sale. Defoe was well pleased 
with his success, and often referred to himself later as ‘the 
Author of The True-Born Englishman’. Posterity has 
troubled itself little with Defoe’s verse, but on the whole 
seems to have regarded The True-Born Englishman as his 
best production in that form. 

Unfortunately all the modern reprints have been made 
from one of the later editions, in which the last part of the 
poem (ll. 1045-1190) is now unintelligible. The allusions 
in these lines were probably clear enough to Defoe’s con- 
temporaries, and in the first edition any doubt about their 
purpose was removed by the heading Sir C.....: 6 Deas b’s 
Fine Speech, &c., printed before 1.1064, SirC..... el) eee b 
was Sir Charles Duncombe, the Tory banker, well known to 
modern readers from Macaulay’s dramatic account of his 
disgrace (History of England, chap. xxiii). In 1700 Dun- 
combe was a candidate for the Lord Mayoralty of London, 
and for a seat in Parliament, and the speech is full of 
allusions to his personal history. But the heading was 
changed to His Fine Speech, &c., in subsequent editions, and 
the original form was never restored. Editors have reprinted 
the later form, and have left the allusions unexplained: the 
biographers have followed the editors: and as far as I can 
discover, no edition or biography of Defoe deals with this 
part of the poem, nor does any biography of Duncombe 
notice Defoe’s attack upon him. 

Several replies to the T'rue-Born Englishman were pub- 
lished in 1701 (see Lee’s Defoe, i. 44, note t). One of them, 
entitled The True-Born Englishman ... Answerd Para- 
graph by Paragraph, was dedicated to Duncombe, and con- 
tains a reply to Defoe’s satire upon him. But the reply 
adds nothing to our knowledge. 

The first edition of the True-Born Englishman also con- 
tained an attack on Tutchin (ll. 624-53), which was omitted 
in subsequent editions. 
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The text of the first edition follows: the lines have been 
numbered, the pagination has been indicated, and a few 
notes have been added. A full commentary would occupy 
more space than I have at my disposal. 

A. C, GuTHKELCH. 


Kina’s CoLLeGe, 
Lonpon. 


lene Ef 


‘True-Born Englifoman. 


A 


a a io ae 


Statuimus Pacem, © Securitatem, & Concordiam Judicium € Fuftitiam 
inter Anglos & Normannos, Francos © Britones, Wallix, G Cornu- 
biz, Pictos G Scotos, Albaniz, /imiliter mter Francos €Lnfulanos Pro- 
vincias, G» Patrias, qua pertinent ad Coronam noftram, © inter omnes 
nobis Subjeos, firmiter € inviolabiliter obfervari. 

Charta Regis Willielmi Conquifitoris de Pacis Publica, Cap. 1. 


Printed inthe Year M DCC. 


The Preface. 


seg End of Satyr is Reformation: And the Author, tho 
he doubts the Work of Conversion is at a general Stop, 
has put his Hand to the Plow. 

I expect a Storm of Ill Language from the Fury of the 
Town, and especially from those whose English Talent it is to 
Rail: And without being taken for a Conjurer, I may venture 
to foretell, That I shall be Cavil'd at about my Mean Stile, 
Rough Verse, and Incorrect Language; Things I might indeed 
have taken more Care in. But the Book is Printed ; and tho 
I see some Faults, ’tis too late to mend them. And this is all 
I think needful to say to them. 

Possibly somebody may take me for a Dutchman ; in ewhich 
they are mistaken: But I am one that would be glad to see 
Englishmen behave themselves better to Strangers, and to 
Governors also ; that one might not be reproach’d in Foreign 
Countries, for belonging to a Nation that wants Manners. 

I assure you, Gentlemen, Strangers use us better abroad ; 
and we can give no reason but our Ill Nature for the contrary 
here. 

Methinks an Englishman, who is so proud of being call’d 
A Goodfellow, show'd be civil: And it cannot be denied but 
we are in many Cases, and particularly to Strangers, the 
Churlishest People alive. 

As to Vices, who can dispute our Intemperance, while an 
Honest Drunken Fellow is a Character in a man’s Praise? 
All our Reformations are Banters, and will be so, till our 
Magistrates and Gentry Reform themselves by way of 
Example; then, and not till then, they may be expected to 
punish others without blushing. 
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As to our Ingratitude, I desire to be understood of that 
particular People, who pretending to be Protestants, have all 
along endeavour'd to reduce the Liberties and Religion of this 
Nation into the Hands of King James and his Popish 
Powers: Together with such who enjoy the Peace and Protec- 
tion of the present Government, and yet abuse and affront the 
King who procur'd it, and openly profess their Uneasiness 
under him: These, by whatsoever Names or Titles they are 
dignified or distinguish'd, are the People aim’d at: Nor do 
I disown, but that it is so much the Temper of an Englishman 
to abuse his Benefactor, that I could be glad to see it rectified. 

They who think I have been guilty of any Error, in 
exposing the Crimes of my own Countrymen to themselves, 
may among many honest Instances of the like nature, find the 
same thing in Mr. Cowly, in his Imitation of the second 
Olympick Ode of Pindar: His Words are these ; 


But in this Thankless World, the Givers 
Are envi'd even by th’ Receivers: 

"Tis now the Cheap and Frugal Fashion, 
Rather to hide than pay an Obligation. 
Nay, tis much worse than so; 

It now an Artifice doth grow, 

Wrongs and Outrages to do, 

Lest men should think we Ove. 


The Introduction. | 


G Peak Satyr; for there ’s none can tell like thee, 
Whether ’tis Folly, Pride, or Knavery, 

That makes this discontented Land appear 

Less happy now in Times of Peace, than War: 

Why Civil Feuds disturb the Nation more 

Than all our Bloody Wars have done before. 


or 


Fools out of Favour grudge at Knaves in Place, 
And men are always honest in Disgrace : 
The Court-Preferments make men Knaves in course: 

10 But they which wou’d be in them wou'd be worse, 
"Tis not at Foreigners that we repine, 

Wou'd Foreigners their Perquisites resign : 
The Grand Contention ’s plainly to be seen, 
To get some men put out, and some put in. 

15 For this our S..... rs make long Harangues, [2] 
nd Horideamt ..).'s. rs whet their polish’d Tongues. 
Statesmen are always sick of one Disease ; 

And a good Pension gives them present Kase. 
That ’s the Specifick makes them all content 

20 With any King, and any Government. 

Good Patriots at Court-Abuses rail, 

And all the Nation’s Grievances bewail: 

But when the Sov’ reign Balsam’s once appli’d, - 

The Zealot never fails to change his Side. 

And when he must the Golden Key resign, 

The Railing Spirit comes about again. 


Who shall this Bubbl'd Nation disabuse, 
While they their own Felicities refuse ? 
Who at the Wars have made such mighty Pother, 
30 And now are falling out with one another: 
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With needless Fears the Jealous Nation fill, 
And always have been sav’d against their Will: 
Who Fifty Millions Sterling have disburs’d, [3] 
To be with Peace and too much Plenty curs’d. 
35 Who their Old Monarch eagerly undo, 
And yet uneasily obey the New. 
Search, Satyr, search, a deep Incision make ; 
The Poyson’s strong, the Antidote’s too weak. 
Tis pointed Truth must manage this Dispute, 
40 And down-right English Hnglishmen confute. 


Whet thy just Anger at the Nation’s Pride ; 

And with keen Phrase repel the Vicious Tide. 

To Englishmen their own beginnings show, 

And ask them why they slight their Neighbours so. 
45 Go back to Elder Times, and Ages past, 
And Nations into long Oblivion cast ; 
To Old Britannia’s Youthful Days retire, 
And there for True-Born Englishmen enquire. 
Britannia freely will disown the Name, 
And hardly knows her self from whence they came : 
Wonders that They of all men shou’d pretend [4] 
To Birth and Blood, and for a Name contend. 
Go back to Causes where our Follies dwell, 
And fetch the dark Original from Hell: 
55 Speak, Satyr, for there’s none like thee can tell. 
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So 


THE 
True-Born Englishman. 
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x NEE God erects a House of Prayer, 
The Devil always builds a Chappel there: 
And ’twill be found upon Examination, 
The latter has the largest Congregation : 
60 For ever since he first debauch’d the Mind, 
He made a perfect Conquest of Mankind. 
With Uniformity of Service, he 
Reigns with a general Aristocracy. 
No Nonconforming Sects disturb his Reign, [5] 
For of his Yoak there’s very few complain. 
He knows the Genius and the Inclination, 
And matches proper Sins for ev’ry Nation. 
He needs no Standing-Army Government ; 
He always rules us by our own Consent : 
70 His Laws are easy, and his gentle Sway 
Makes it exceeding pleasant to obey. 
The List of his Vicegerents and Commanders, 
Outdoes your Cesars, or your Alexanders. 
They never fail of his Infernal Aid, 
And he’s as certain ne’re to be betray’d. 
Through all the World they spread his vast Command, 
And Death’s Eternal Empire ’s maintain’d. 
They rule so politickly and so well, 
As if they were L....J....... of Hell. 


* An English Proverb, Where God has a Church, the Devil has a Chappel. 
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Duly divided to debauch Mankind, 
And plant Infernal Dictates in his Mind. 


Pride, the First Peer, and President of Hell, [6] 
To his share Spain, the largest Province, fell. 
The subtile Prince thought fittest to bestow 
On these the Golden Mines of Mexico ; 
With all the Silver Mountains of Peru; 
Wealth which would in wise hands the World undo: 
Because he knew their Genius was such; 
Too Lazy and too Haughty to be Rich. 


So proud a People, so above their Fate, 

That if reduc’d to beg, they ‘ll beg in State. 
Lavish of Money, to be counted Brave, 

And Proudly starve, because they scorn to save. 
Never was Nation in the World before, 

So very Rich, and yet so very Poor. 


Lust chose the Torrid Zone of Jtaly, 
Where Blood ferments in Rapes and Sodomy: 
Where swelling Veins o'reflow with living Streams, 
With Heat impregnate from Vesuvian Flames: 
Whose flowing Sulphur forms Infernal Lakes, [7] 
And human Body of the Soil partakes. 
There Nature ever burns with hot Desires, 
Fann’d with Luxuriant Air from Subterranean Fires: 
Here undisturb’d in Floods of scalding Lust, 
Th’ Infernal King reigns with Infernal Gust. 


Drunk’ness, the Darling Favourite of Hell, 
Chose Germany to rule; and rules so well, 
No Subjects more obsequiously obey, 

None please so well, or are so pleas’d as they. 
The cunning Artist manages so well, 


He lets them Bow to Heav’n, and Drink to Hell, 
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If but to Wine and him they Homage pay, 

He cares not to what Deity they Pray, 

What God they worship most, or in what way. 
Whether by Luther, Calvin, or by Rome, 

They sail for Heav’n, by Wine he steers them home. 


Ungovern’d Passion settled first in France, [8] 
Where Mankind lives in haste, and thrives by Chance. 
A Dancing Nation, Fickle and Untrue: 

Have oft undone themselves, and others too: 
Prompt the Infernal Dictates to obey, 
And in Hell’s Favour none more great than they. 


The Pagan World he blindly leads away, 
And Personally rules with Arbitrary Sway : 
The Mask thrown off, Plain Devil his Title stands; 
And what elsewhere he Tempts, he there Commands. 
There with full Gust th’ Ambition of his Mind 
Governs, as he of old in Heav’n design’d. 
Worshipp’d as God, his Painim Altars smoke, 
Embru’d with Blood of those that him Invoke. 


The rest by Deputies he rules as well, 
And plants the distant Colonies of Hell. 
By them his secret Power he maintains, [9] 
And binds the World in his Infernal Chains. 


By Zeal the Irish; and the Rush by Folly: 
Fury the Dane: The Swede by Melancholly: 
By stupid Ignorance, the Muscovite : 
The Chinese by a Child of Hell, call’d Wit: 
Wealth makes the Persian too Effeminate : 
And Poverty the Tartars Desperate : 
The Turks and Moors by Mah’met he subdues: 
And God has giv’n him leave to rule the Jews : 
Rage rules the Portuguese ; and Fraud the Scotch : 
Revenge the Pole; and Avarice the Dutch. 
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45 Satyr be kind, and draw a silent Veil, 
Thy Native England’s Vices to conceal : 
Or if that Task’s impossible to do, 
At least be just, and show her Virtues too 
Too Great the first, Alas ! the last too Few. 


Happy, had she remain’d so to this day, 

And not to ev’ry Nation been a Prey. 

Her Open Harbours, and her Fertile Plains, 

The Merchants Glory these, and those the Swains, 
To ev’ry Barbarous Nation have betray’d her, 
Who conquer her as oft as they Invade her. 

So Beauty guarded but by Innocence, 

That ruins her which should be her Defence. 


130  LHngland unknown as yet, unpeopled lay ; | [10] 


—_ 
or 
or 


Ingratitude, a Devil of Black Renown, 
Possess’d her very early for his own. 
An Ugly, Surly, Sullen, Selfish Spirit, 
Who Satan’s worst Perfections does inherit : 
Second to him in Malice and in Force, 
All Devil without, and all within him Worse. 


_ 
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165 He made her First-born Race to be so rude, 
And suffer’d her to be so oft subdu’d: 
By sev’ral Crowds of Wandring Thieves o’re-run, [11] 
Often unpeopl’d, and as oft undone. 
While ev’ry Nation that her Pow’rs redue’d, 
170 Their Languages and Manners introduc’d. 
From whose mixt Relicks our compounded Breed, 
By Spurious Generation does succeed ; 
Making a Race uncertain and unev’n, 
Deriv’d from all the Nations under Heavy’n. 


1745 The Romans first with Julius Cesar came, 
Including all the Nations of that Name, 
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Gauls, Greeks, and Lombards ; and by Computation, 
Auxiliaries or Slaves of ev’ry Nation. 

With Hengist, Saxons; Danes with Sueno came, 

In search of Plunder, not in search of Fame. 

Scots, Picts, and Irish from th’ Hibernian Shore : 
And Conquring William brought the Normans o're. 


All these their Barb’rous Offspring left behind, 
The Dregs of Armies, they of all Mankind; 
Blended with Britains who before were here, [12] 
Of whom the Welsh ha’ blest the Character. 


From this Amphibious Ill-born Mob began 
That vain ill-natur'd thing, an Englishman. 

The Customs, Sirnames, Languages, and Manners, 
Of all these Nations are their own Explainers: 
Whose Relicks are so lasting and so strong, 

They ha’ left a Shiboleth upon our Tongue; 

By which with easy search you may distinguish 
Your Roman-Saxon-Danish-Norman English. 

The great Invading *Norman let us know * Wm the 
What Conquerors in After-Times might do. eo 
To ev'ry * Musqueteer he brought to Town, 

He gave the Lands which never were his own, 
When first the English Crown he did obtain, 
He did not send his Dutchmen home again. 
No Reassumptions in his Reign were known, 
D'avenant might there ha’ let his Book alone. 
No Parliament his Army cou’d disband ; [13] 
He rais’d no Money, for he paid in Land. 

He gave his Legions their Eternal Station, 
And made them all Freeholders of the Nation. 
He canton’d out the Country to his Men, 

And ev’ry Soldier was a Denizen. 


* Or Archer. 
H 2 
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The Rascals thus enrich’d, he call’d them Lords, 
210 To please their Upstart Pride with new-made Words; 
And Doomsday-Book his Tyranny records. 


And here begins the Ancient Pedigree 
That so exalts our Poor Nobility: 
"Tis that from some French Trooper they derive, 
Who with the Norman Bastard did arrive : 


© 
— 
or 


The Trophies of the Families appear ; . | 
Some show the Sword, the Bow, and some the Spear, | 
Which their Great Ancestor, forsooth, did wear. ) 


These in the Heralds Register remain, 

Their Noble Mean Extraction to explain. 

Yet who the Hero was, no man can tell, [14] 
Whether a Drummer or a Colonel : 

The silent Record blushes to reveal 

Their Undescended Dark Original. 


225 But grant the best, How came the Change to pass; 
A True-Born Englishman of Norman Race ? 
A Turkish Horse can show more History, 
To prove his Well-descended Family. 
Conquest, as by the * Moderns ’tis exprest, * Dr. Sherl 
230 May give a Title to the Lands possest : ss 
But that the Longest Sword shou’d be so Civil, 
To make a Frenchman English, that’s the Devil. 


These are the Heroes that despise the Dutch, 
And rail at new-come Foreigners so much ; 
Forgetting that themselves are all deriv’d 
From the most Scoundrel Race that ever liv’d. 
A horrid Medly of Thieves and Drones, 
Who ransack’d Kingdoms, and dispeopl’d Towns. 
The Pict and Painted Britain, Treach’rous Scot, [15] 
By Hunger, Theft, and Rapine, hither brought. 
Norwegian Pirates, Buccaneering Danes, 
Whose Red-hair’d Offspring ev’ry where remains. 
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Who join’d with Norman-French, compound the Breed 
From whence your True-Born Englishmen proceed. 


And lest by Length of Time it be pretended, 
The Climate may this Modern Breed ha’ mended, 
Wise Providence, to keep us where we are, 

Mixes us daily with exceeding Care: 

We have been Europe’s Sink, the Jakes where she 
Voids all her Offal Out-cast Progeny. 

From our Fifth Henry’s time, the Strolling Bands 
Of banish’d Fugitives from Neighb’ring Lands, 
Have here a certain Sanctuary found: 

The Eternal Refuge of the Vagabond. 

Where in but half a common Age of Time, 

Borr’ wing new Blood and Manners from the Clime, 
Proudly they learn all Mankind to contemn, [16 | 
And all their Race are 7’rue-Born Englishmen. 


Dutch, Walloons, Flemings, Irishmen, and Scots, 
Vaudois and Valtolins, and Hugonots, 
In good Queen Bess’s Charitable Reign, 
Suppli’d us with Three hundred thousand Men. 
Religion, God we thank thee, sent them hither, 
Priests, Protestants, the Devil and all together: 
Of all Professions, and of ev’ry Trade, 
All that were persecuted or afraid ; 
Whether for Debt or other Crimes they fled, 
David at Hackelah was still their Head. 


The Offspring of this Miscellaneous Crowd, 
Had not their new Plantations long enjoy’d, 
But they grew Englishmen, and rais’d their Votes 
At Foreign Shoals of Interloping Scots, 
The * Royal Branch from Pict-land did succeed, *K.J.1. 
With Troops of Scots and Scabs from North-by-Tweed. 


275 The Seven first years of his Pacifick Reign, pid 


Made him and half his Nation Englishmen. 
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Scots from the Northern Frozen Banks of Tay, 
With Packs and Plods came Whigging all away : 
Thick as the Locusts which in Lgypt swarm’d, 
980 With Pride and hungry Hopes compleatly arm’d: 

With Native Truth, Diseases, and No Money, 
Plunder’d our Canaan of the Milk and Honey. 
Here they grew quickly Lords and Gentlemen, 
And all their Race are True-Born Englishmen. 


The Civil Wars, the common Purgative, 
Which always use to make the Nation thrive, 
Made way for all that strolling Congregation, 
Which throng’d in Pious Ch....s's Restoration. K.c.II. 
The Royal Refugeé our Breed restores, 
With Foreign Courtiers, and with Foreign Whores: 
And carefully repeopled us again, 
Throughout his Lazy, Long, Lascivious Reign, 
With such a blest and True-born English Fry, [18] 
As much Illustrates our Nobility. 
295 A Gratitude which will so black appear, 
As future Ages must abhor to hear: 
When they look back on all that Crimson Flood, 
Which stream’d in Lindsey's, and Caernarvon’s Blood : 
Bold Strafford, Cambridge, Capel, Lucas, Lisle, 
300 Who crown’d in Death his Father’s Fun’ral Pile. 
The Loss of whom, in order to supply 
With True-Born English Nobility, 
Six Bastard Dukes survive his Luscious Reign, 
The Labours of Italian C........ n, 
PPONCH Tt on eee h, Tabby S...t, and Cambrian. 
Besides the Num’rous Bright and Virgin Throng, 
Whose Female Glories shade them from my Song. 
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This Offspring, if one Age they multiply, 
May half the House with English Peers supply : 
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310 There with true English Pride they may contemn 
lt on Soe g and Pos ain d, new-made Noblemen. 


French Cooks, Scotch Pedlars, and Italian Whores, [19] 
Were all made Lords, or Lords Progenitors. 
Beggars and Bastards by his new Creation, 
315 Much multipli’d the Peerage of the Nation; 
Who will be all, e’re one short Age runs o’re, 
As True-Born Lords as those we had before. 


Then to recruit the Commons he prepares, 
And heal the latent Breaches of the Wars: 
The Pious Purpose better to advance, 
H’ invites the banish’d Protestants of France : 
Hither for God’s sake and their own they fled, 
Some for Religion came, and some for Bread: 
Two hundred thousand Pair of Wooden Shooes, 
Who, God be thank’d, had nothing left to lose ; 
To Heavy’n’s great Praise did for Religion fly, 
To make us starve our Poor in Charity. 
In evry Port they plant their fruitful Train, 
To get a Race of True-Born Englishmen : 
Whose Children will, when riper Years they see, [20] 
Be as Ill-natur’d and as Proud as we: 
Call themselves English, Foreigners despise, 
Be surly like us all, and just as wise. 
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Thus from a Mixture of all kinds began, 
335 That Het’rogeneous Thing, An Englishman: 
In eager Rapes, and furious Lust begot, 
Betwixt a Painted Britton and a Scot: 
Whose gend’ring Offspring quickly learnt to bow, 
And yoke their Heifers to the Roman Plough: 
310 From whence a Mongrel half-bred Race there came, 
With neither Name nor Nation, Speech or Fame. 
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In whose hot Veins new Mixtures quickly ran, 

Infus’d betwixt a Saxon and a Dane. 

While their Rank Daughters, to their Parents just, 
345 Receiv’d all Nations with Promiscuous Lust. 

This Nauseous Brood directly did contain 

The well-extracted Blood of Englishmen. 


Which Medly canton’d in a Heptarchy, [21] 
A Rhapsody of Nations to supply, 
350 Among themselves maintain’d eternal Wars, 
And still the Ladies lov’d the Conquerors. 


The Western Angles all the rest subdu’d ; 
A bloody Nation, barbarous and rude: 
Who by the Tenure of the Sword possest 
One part of Britain, and subdu’d the rest. 
And as great things denominate the small, 
The Conqu’ring Part gave Title to the Whole. 
The Scot, Pict, Britain, Roman, Dane submit, 
And with the English-Saxon all unite : 
360 And these the Mixture have so close pursu’d, 
The very Name and Memory’s subdu’d: 
No Roman now, no Britain does remain; 
Wales strove to separate, but strove in vain: 
The silent Nations undistinguish’d fall, 
And Englishman ’s the common Name for all. 
Fate jumbl’d them together, God knows how ; [22] 
Whate’re they were, they’re Truwe-Born English now. 
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The Wonder which remains is at our Pride, 
To value that which all wise men deride. 
370 For Englishmen to boast of Generation, 
Cancels their Knowledge, and lampoons the Nation. 
A True-Born Englishman’s a Contradiction, 
In Speech an Irony, in Fact a Fiction. 
A Banter made to be a Test of Fools, 
375 Which those that use it justly ridicules, 
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A Metaphor invented to express 
A man a-kin to all the Universe. 


For as the Scots, as Learned Men ha’ said, 
Throughout the World their Wandring Seed ha’ spread; 
So open-handed England, ’tis believ’d, 

Has all the Gleanings of the World receiv’d. 


Some think of England ’twas our Saviour meant, [23] 
The Gospel should to all the World be sent: 
Since when the blessed Sound did hither reach, 
They to all Nations might be said to Preach. 


‘Tis well that Virtue gives Nobility, 
Else God knows where we had our Gentry ; 
Since scarce one Family is left alive, 
Which does not from some Foreigner derive. 
Of Sixty thousand English Gentlemen, 
Whose Names and Arms in Registers remain, 
We challenge all our Heralds to declare 
Ten Families which English-Saxons are. 


France justly boasts the Ancient Noble Line 
Of Bourbon, Mommorency, and Lorrain. 
The Germans too their House of Austria show, 
And Holland their Invincible Nassau. 
Lines which in Heraldry were Ancient grown, [24] 
Before the Name of Englishman was known. 
Even Scotland too her Elder Glory shows, 
Her Gourdons, Hamiltons, and her Monvroes ; 
Dowglas, Mackays, and Grahams, Names well known, 
Long before Ancient England knew her own. 


But England, Modern to the last degree, 
Borrows or makes her own Nobility, 
And yet she boldly boasts of Pedigree : 
Repines that Foreigners are put upon her, 
And talks of her Antiquity and Honour : 
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Not one have English Names, yet all are English Peers. 
‘YY OUD dee. ee ns, P...llons, and L....liers, 

Pass now for True-Born English Knights and sais | 
And make good Senate-Members, or Lord-Mayors. 
Wealth, howsoever got, in Hngland makes 

Lords of Mechanicks; Gentlemen of Rakes. 

Antiquity and Birth are needless here ; [25] 
’Tis Impudence and Money makes a P...r. 


Innumerable City-Knights we know, 
From Blewcoat Hospitals and Bridewell flow. 
Draymen and Porters fill the City Chair, 
And Footboys Magisterial Purple wear. 
Fate has but very small Distinction set 
Betwixt the Counter and the Coronet. 
Tarpaulin Lords, Pages of high Renown, 
Rise up by Poor Mens Valour, not their own. 
Great Families of yesterday we show, 
And Lords, whose Parents were the Lord knows who. 


[26] 


PAL lke 


4 Nese Breed ’s describ’d: Now, Satyr, if you can, 
Their Temper show, for Manners make the Man. 

Fierce as the Britain, as the Roman Brave ; 

And less inclin’d to Conquer than to Save: 

Eager to fight, and lavish of their Blood ; 

And equally of Fear and Forecast void. 

The Pict has made ’em Sowre, the Dane Morose ; 

False from the Scot, and from the Norman worse. 

What Honesty they have, the Saxon gave them, 
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And That, now they grow old, begins to leave them. 
The Climate makes them Terrible and Bold ; 

440 And English Beef their Courage does uphold: 
No Danger can their Daring Spirit pall, [27] 
Always provided that their Belly’s full. 


In close Intriegues their Faculty ’s but weak, 
For gen’rally whate’re they know, they speak : 
445 And often their own Councils undermine 
By their Infirmity, and not design. 
From whence the Learned say it does proceed, 
That English Treasons never can succeed : 
For they’re so open-hearted, you may know 
450 Their own most secret Thoughts, and others too. 


The Lab’ring Poor, in spight of Double Pay, 
Are Sawcy, Mutinous, and Beggarly : 
So lavish of their Money and their Time, 
That want of Forecast is the Nation’s Crime. 
455 Good Drunken Company is their Delight ; 
And what they get by Day, they spend by Night. 
Dull Thinking seldom does their Heads engage, 
But Drink their Youth away, and hurry on Old Age. 
Empty of all good Husbandry and Sense ; [28] 
460 And void of Manners most, when void of Pence. 
Their strong Aversion to Behaviour’s such, 
They always talk too little, or too much. 
So dull, they never take the pains to think ; 
And seldom are good-natur’d, but in Drink. 


465 In English Ale their dear Enjoyment lies, 
For which they'll starve themselves and Families. 
An Englishman will fairly drink as much 
As will maintain Two Families of Dutch: 
Subjecting all their Labours to the Pots; 

410 The greatest Artists are the greatest Sots. 
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The Country Poor do by Example live ; 
The Gentry Lead them, and the Clergy drive: 
What may we not from such Examples hope? 
The Landlord is their God, the Priest their Pope. 
A Drunken Clergy, and a Swearing Bench, 
Has giv’n the Reformation such a Drench, 
As wise men think there is some cause to doubt, 
Will purge Good Manners and Religion out. 


Nor do the Poor alone their Liquor prize, 
The Sages join in this great Sacrifice. 
The Learned Men who study Aristotle, 
Correct him with an Explanation-Bottle ; 
Praise Hpicurus rather than Lysander, 
And *A ristippus more than Alexander. 
The Doctors too their Galen here resign, 
And gen’rally prescribe Specifick Wine. 
The Graduates Study’s grown an easier Task, 
While for the Urinal they toss the Flask. 
The Surgeons Art grows plainer ev’ry Hour, 


[29] 


And Wine’s the Balm which into Wounds they pour. 


Poets long since Parnassus have forsaken, 
And say the Ancient Bards were all mistaken. 
Apollo’s lately abdicate and fled, 

And good King Bacchus reigneth in his stead: 
He does the Chaos of the Head refine, 

And Atom-Thoughts jump into Words by Wine: 
The Inspiration ’s of a finer Nature ; 

As Wine must needs excel Parnassus Water. 


Statesmen their weighty Politicks refine, 
And Soldiers raise their Courages by Wine. 
Cecilia gives her Choristers their Choice, 


And lets them all drink Wine to clear the Voice. 


* The Drunkards Name for Canary. 
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Some think the Clergy first found out the way, 
And Wine’s the only Spirit by which they Pray. 
But others less prophane than so, agree, 

It clears the Lungs, and helps the Memory : 
And therefore all of them Divinely think, 
Instead of Study, ’tis as well to drink. 


And here I wow’d be very glad to know, [31] 
Whether our Asgilites may drink or no. 
Th’ Enlight’ning Fumes of Wine would certainly 
Assist them much when they begin to fly : 
Or if a Fiery Chariot shou’d appear, 
Inflam’d by Wine, they’d ha’ the less to fear. 


Even the gods themselves, as Mortals say, 
Were they on Earth, wou’d be as drunk as they: 
Nectar would be no more Celestial Drink, 
They'd all take Wine, to teach them how to Think. 
But English Drunkards, gods and men outdo, 
Drink their Estates away, and Senses too. 
Colon’s in Debt, and if his Friends should fail 
To help him out, must dye at last in Gaol: 
His Wealthy Uncle sent a Hundred Nobles, 
To pay his Trifles off, and rid him of his Troubles: 
But Colon, like a True-Born Englishman, 
Drank all the Money out in bright Champaign | 
And Colon does in Custody remain. 
Drunk’ness has been the Darling of the Realm, [32] 
E’re since a Drunken Pilot had the Helm. 


In their Religion they are so unev 2, 
That each man goes his own By-way to Heav'n. 
Tenacious of Mistakes to that degree, 
That ev'ry man pursues it sep’rately, 
And fancies none can find the Way but he: 
So shy of one another they are grown, 
As if they strove to get to Heav’n alone. 
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Rigid and Zealous, Positive and Grave, 

And ev'ry Grace, but Charity, they have: 
This makes them so Ill-natur’d and Uncivil, 
That all men think an Hnglishman the Devil. 


Submit to Love with a reluctant Mind ; 
Resolv’d to be ungrateful and unkind. 

If by Necessity reduc’d to ask, 

The Giver has the difficuitest Task : 

For what’s bestow’d they awkwardly receive, [33 | 
And always Take less freely than they Give. 
The Obligation is their highest Grief ; 

And never love, where they accept Relief. 

So sullen in their Sorrows, that ’tis known, 
They’ll rather dye than their Afflictions own: 
And if reliev’d, it is too often true, 

That they ll abuse their Benefactors too : 

For in Distress their Haughty Stomach’s such, 
They hate to see themselves oblig’d too much. 
Seldom contented, often in the wrong ; 

Hard to be pleas’d at all, and never long. 


Surly to Strangers, Froward to their Friend ; 


If your Mistakes their Ill Opinion gain, 
No merit can their Favour reobtain : 
And if they're not Vindictive in their Fury, 
‘Tis their unconstant Temper does secure ye: 
Their Brain’s so cool, their Passion seldom burns ; 
For all’s condens’d before the Flame returns: 
The Fermentation ’s of so weak a Matter, [34] 
The Humid damps the Fume, and runs it all to Water. 
So tho the Inclination may be strong, 
They’re pleas’d by Fits, and never angry long. 


Then if Good Nature shows some slender proof, 
They never think they have Reward enough : 
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But like our Modern Quakers of the Town, 
Expect your Manners, and return you none. 


Friendship, th’ abstracted Union of the Mind, 
Which all men seek, but very few can find: 
Of all the Nations in the Universe, 
None talk on’t more, or understand it less: 
For if it does their Property annoy, 
Their Property their Friendship will destroy. 


As you discourse them, you shall hear them tell 


All things in which they think they do excel: 
No Panegyrick needs their Praise record ; 

An Englishman ne’re wants his own good word. 
His first Discourses gen’rally appear 
Prologu’d with his own wondrous Character : 
When, to illustrate his own good Name, 

He never fails his Neighbour to defame : 

And yet he really designs no wrong ; 

His Malice goes no further than his Tongue. 
But pleas’d to Tattle, he delights to Rail, 

To satisfy the Lech’ry of a Tale. 

His own dear Praises close the ample Speech, 
Tells you how Wise he is; that ts, how Rich: 
For Wealth is Wisdom ; he that’s Rich is wise ; 
And all men Learned Poverty despise. 

His Generosity comes next, and then 
Concludes that he’s a True-Born Englishman ; 
And they, ’tis known, are Generous and Free, 
Forgetting, and Forgiving Injury: 

Which may be true, thus rightly understood, 
Forgiving Ill Turns, and Forgetting Good. 
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Chearful in Labour when they’ve undertook it; [86] 


But out of Humour, when they’re out of Pocket. 
But if their Belly and their Pocket’s full, 
They may be Phlegmatick, but never Dull: 
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And if a Bottle does their Brains refine, 
It makes their Wit as sparkling as their Wine. 


As for the general Vices which we find 
They’re guilty of in common with Mankind, 
Satyr, forbear, and silently endure ; 

We must conceal the Crimes we cannot cure. 

Nor shall my Verse the brighter Sex defame ; 

For English Beauty will preserve her Name 
Beyond dispute, Agreeable and Fair ; 

And Modester than other Nations are: 

For where the Vice prevails, the great Temptation 
Is want of Money, more than Inclination. 

In general, this only is allow’d, 

Theyre something Noisy, and a little Proud. 


An Englishman is gentlest in Command ; [37] 
Obedience is a Stranger in the Land: 
Hardly subjected to the Magistrate ; 
For Englishmen do all Subjection hate. 
Humblest when Rich, but peevish when they’re Poor: 
And think whate’re they have, they merit more. 


Shamwhig pretends t’ ha’ serv’'d the Government, 
But baulk’t of due Reward, turns Malecontent. 
For English Christians always have regard 
To future Recompences of Reward. 
His forfeit Liberty they did restore, 
And gave him Bread, which he had not before. 
But True-Born English Shamwhig lets them know, 
His Merit must not lye neglected so. 
As Proud as Poor, his Masters he'll defy ; 
And writes a Piteous * Satyr upon Honesty. 
Some think the Poem had been pretty good, [38] 
If he the Subject had but understood. 


* Satyr in Praise of Folly and Knavery. 
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He got Five hundred Pence by this, and more, 


As sure as he had ne’re a Groat before. 
In Bus’ness next some Friends of his employ’d him ; 
And there he prov'd that Fame had not bely’d him : 
640 His Benefactors quickly he abus’d, 
And falsly to the Government accus’d: 
But they, defended by their Innocence, 
Ruin'd the Traytor in their own Defence. 


Thus kick’d about from Pillars unto Posts, 

645 He whets his Pen against the Lord of Hosts: 
Burlesques his God and King in Paltry Rhimes: 
Against the Dutch turns Champion for the Times ; 
And Huffs the King, upon that very score, 

On which he Panegyrick’t him before. 


650 Unhappy England, hast thou none but such, [39] 
To plead thy Scoundrel Cause against the Dutch? 
This moves their Scorn, and not their Indignation ; 
He that Lampoons the Dutch, Burlesques the Nation. 


The meanest English Plowman studies Law, 
655 And keeps thereby the Magistrates in Awe: 
Will boldly tell them what they ought to do, 
And sometimes punish their Omissions too. 


Their Liberty and Property’s so dear, 
They scorn their Laws or Governors to fear : 
660 So bugbear’d with the Name of Slavery, 
They can’t submit to their own Liberty. 
Restraint from Ill is Freedom to the Wise ; 
But Englishmen do all Restraint despise. 
Slaves to the Liquor, Drudges to the Pots, 
665 The Mob are Statesmen, and their Statesmen Sots. 
Their Governors they count such dangerousthings, [40] 
That ’tis their custom to affront their Kings: 
So jealous of the Power their Kings possess’d, 
They suffer neither Power nor Kings to rest. 
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The Good with constant Clamours they pursue: 
And did King Jesus reign, they'd murmur too. 
A discontented Nation, and by far 
Harder to rule in Times of Peace than War: 
675 Easily set together by the Ears, 
And full of causeless Jealousies and Fears: 


670 The Bad with Force they eagerly subdue ; 


Apt to revolt, and willing to rebel, 

And never are contented when they're well. 

No Government cou’d ever please them long, 
680 Cou’d tye their Hands, or rectify their Tongue. 

In this to Ancient Israel well compar'd, 

Eternal Murmurs are among them heard. 


It was but lately that they were opprest, [41] 
Their Rights invaded, and their Laws supprest : 
685 When nicely tender of their Liberty, 
Lord! what a Noise they made of Slavery. 
In daily Tumults show’d their Discontent ; 
Lampoon’d their King, and mock’d his Government. 
And if in Arms they did not first appear, 
690 “T'was want of Force, and not for want of Fear. 
In humbler tone than English us’d to do, 
At Foreign Hands for Foreign Aid they sue. 


William the Great Successor of Nassau, 
Their Prayers heard, and their Oppressions saw : 

695 He saw and sav'd them: God and Him they prais’d; 
To This their Thanks, to That their Trophies rais’d. 
But glutted with their own Felicities, 

They soon their New Deliverer despise ; 
Say all their Prayers back, their Joy disown, 

700 Unsing their Thanks, and pull their Trophies down: 
Their Harps of Praise are on the Willows hung; [42] 
for Englishmen are ne're contented long. 
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The Rev’rend Clergy too! and who’d ha’ thought 
That they who had such Non-Resistance taught, 
Should e’re to Arms against their Prince be brought? 
Who up to Heay’n did Regal Pow’r advance ; 
Subjecting. English Laws to Modes of France. 
Twisting Religion so with Loyalty, 

As one cou'd never live, and t’ other dye. 

And yet no sooner did their Prince design 

Their Glebes and Perquisites to undermine, 

But all their Passive Doctrines laid aside ; 

The Clergy their own Principles deny’d: 
Unpreach’d their Non-Resisting Cant, and pray’d 
To Heav’n for Help, and to the Dutch for Aid. 
The Church chim’d all her Doctrines back again, 
And Pulpit-Champions did the Cause maintain ; 
Flew in the face of all their former Zeal, 

And Non-Resistance did at once repeal. 


The Rabbies say it would be too prolix, [43] 
To tye Religion up to Politicks: 
The Church's Safety 1s Suprema Lex. 
And so by a new Figure of their own, 
Do all their former Doctrines disown. 
As Laws Post Facto in the Parliament, 
In urgent Cases have obtain’d Assent ; 
But are as dangerous Presidents laid by ; 
Made lawful only by Necessity. 


The Rev’rend Fathers then in Arms appear, 
And Men of God became the Men of War. 
The Nation, fir’d by them, to Arms apply ; 
Assault their Antichristian Monarchy ; 
To their due Channel all our Laws restore, 
And made things what they shou’d ha’ been before. 
But when they came to Fill the Vacant Throne, 
And the Pale Priests look’d back on what they had done, 
jew 
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How English Liberty began to thrive, [44] 
And Church-of-England Loyalty out-live : 
How all their Persecuting Days were done, 
740 And their Deliv’rer plac’d upon the Throne: 
The Priests, as Priests are wont to do, turn’d Tail; 
They're Englishmen, and Nature will prevail. 
Now they deplore the Ruins they ha’ made, 
And Murmur for the Master they Betray’d. 
745 Excuse those Crimes they cou’d not make him mend ; 
And suffer for the Cause they can’t defend. 
Pretend they’d not ha’ carry’d things so high ; 
And Proto-Martyrs make for Popery. 


Had the Prince done as they design’d the thing, 

750 Ha’ set the Clergy up to rule the King; 

Taken a Donative for coming hither, 

And so ha’ left their King and them together, 

We had say they been now a happy Nation. 

No doubt we had seen a Blessed Reformation : 
755 For Wise Men say ’t’s as dangerous a thing, [45 | 

A Ruling Priesthood, as a Priest-rid King. 

And of all Plagues with which Mankind are curst, 

Ecclesiastick Tyranny ’s the worst. 

Tf all our former Grievances were feign’d, 
760 King James has been abus’d, and we trepann’d ; 
Bugbear’d with Popery and Power Despotick, 
Tyrannick Government, and Leagues Exotick : 
The Revolution ’s a Phanatick Plot, 
We pas ete a Tyrants cones a Sot : 
A Factious Army and a Poyson’d Nation, 
Unjustly fore’d King James’s Abdication. 
But if he did the Subjects Rights invade, 

Then he was punish’d only, not betray’d: 
And punishing of Kings is no such Crime, 
710 But Englishmen ha’ done it many a time. 
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When Kings the Sword of Justice first lay down, [46] 
They are no Kings, though they possess the Crown. 
Titles are Shadows, Crowns are empty things, 

The Good of Subjects is the End of Kings; 
To guide in War, and to protect in Peace: 
Where Tyrants once commence, the Kings do cease: 


For Arbitrary Power’s so strange a thing, 

It makes the Tyrant, and unmakes the King. 

If Kings by Foreign Priests and Armies reign, 
And Lawless Power against their Oaths maintain, 
Then Subjects must ha’ reason to complain. 

If Oaths must bind us when our Kings do ill ; 

To call in Foreign Aid is to rebel. 

By Force to circumscribe our Lawful Prince, 

Is wilful Treason in the largest sense : 

And they who once rebel, most certainly 

Their God, and King, and former Oaths defy. 

If we allow no Male-Administration 

Could cancel the Allegiance of the Nation; 

Let all our Learned Sons of Levi try, [47 | 
This Eccles’astick hiddle to unty : 

How-they could make a Step to Call the Prince, 
And yet pretend to Oaths and Innocence. 


By th’ first Address they made beyond the Seas, 
They’re perjur’d in the most intense Degrees ; 
And without Scruple for the time to come, 

May swear to all the Kings in Christendom. 
And truly did our Kings consider all, 

They’d never let the Clergy swear at all: 
Their Politick Allegiance they'd refuse ; 

For Whores and Priests do never want excuse. 


But if the Mutual Contract was dissolv’d, 
The Doubt’s explain’d, the Difficulty solv’d: 
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That Kings, when they descend to Tyranny, 
Dissolve the Bond, and leave the Subject free. 
The Government ’s ungirt when Justice dies, 
And Constitutions are Non-Entities. 

The Nation ’s all a Mob, there ’s no such thing 
As Lords or Commons, Parliament or King. 

A great promiscuous Crowd the Hydra lies, 
Till Laws revive, and mutual Contract ties: 

A Chaos free to chuse for their own share, 
What Case of Government they please to wear: 
If to a King they do the Reins commit, 

All men are bound in Conscience to submit: 
But then that King must by his Oath assent 
To Postulata’s of the Government ; 

Which if he breaks, he cuts off the Entail, 
And Power retreats to its Original. 


This Doctrine has the Sanction of Assent, 
From Nature’s Universal Parliament. 


The Voice of Nations, and the Course of Things, 


Allow that Laws superior are to Kings. 


None but Delinquents would have Justice cease, 


Knaves rail at Laws, as Soldiers rail at Peace: 
For Justice is the End of Government, 
As Reason is the Test of Argument. 


No man was ever yet so void of Sense, 
As to debate the Right of Self-Defence ; 
A Principle so grafted in the Mind, 
With Nature born, and does like Nature bind: 
Twisted with Reason, and with Nature too ; 
As neither one nor t’ other can undo. 


Nor can this Right be less when National; 
Reason which governs one, should govern all. 
Whate’re the Dialect of Courts may tell, 

He that his Right demands, can ne’re rebel. 
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Which Right, if ’tis by Governors deny’d, 
May be procur’d by Force, or Foreign Aid. 
For Tyranny’s a Nation’s Term for Grief; 
As Folks cry Fire, to hasten in Relief. 

And when the hated word is heard about, 
All men shou’d come to help the People out. 


Thus England groan’d, Britannia’s Voice was 
heard ; [50] 

And Great Nassau to rescue her, appear’d: 
Call’d by the Universal Voice of Fate ; 
God and the Peoples Legal Magistrate. 
Ye Heav’ns regard! Almighty Jove look down, 
And view thy Injur’d Monarch on the Throne. 
On their Ungrateful Heads due Vengeance take, 
Who sought his Aid, and then his part forsake. 
Witness, ye Powers! it was Our Call alone, 
Which now our Pride makes us asham’d to own. 
Britannia’s Troubles fetch’d him from afar, 
To court the dreadful Casualties of War : 
But where Requital never can be made, 
Acknowlegment’s a Tribute seldom paid. 


He dwelt in Bright Maria’s Circling Arms, 
Defended by the Magick of her Charms, 
From Foreign Fears, and from Domestick Harms. 
Ambition found no Fuel for her Fire, 
He had what God cou’d give, or Man desire. 
Till Pity rowz’d him from his soft Repose, een 
His Life to unseen Hazards to expose: 
Till Pity mov’d him in our Cause t’ appear ; 
Pity! that Word which now we hate to hear. 
But English Gratitude is always such, 
To hate the Hand which does oblige too much. 


Britannia’s Cries gave Birth to his Intent, 


870 And hardly gain’d his unforeseen Assent : 
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His boding Thoughts foretold him he should find 
The People Fickle, Selfish, and Unkind. 

Which Thought did to his Royal Heart appear 
More dreadful than the Dangers of the War: 
For nothing grates a Generous Mind so soon, 

As base Returns for hearty Service done. 


Satyr be silent, awfully prepare 
Britannia’s Song, and William’s Praise to hear. 
Stand by, and let her chearfully rehearse 
Her Grateful Vows in her Immortal Verse. 
Loud Fame’s Eternal Trumpet let her sound ; 
Listen ye distant Poles, and endless Round. 
May the strong Blast the welcome News convey 
As far as Sound can reach, or Spirit fly. 

To Neighb’ring Worlds, if such there be, relate 
Our Hero’s Fame, for theirs to imitate. 

To distant Worlds of Spirits let her rehearse : 
For Spirits without the helps of Voice converse. 
May Angels hear the gladsome News on high, 
Mist with their everlasting Symphony. 

And Hell it self stand in suspence to know 
Whether it be the Fatal Blast, or no. 


BRITANNIA. 


The Fame of Virtue ’tis for which I sound, 
And Heroes with Immortal Triumphs crown’ d. 
Fame built on solid Virtue swifter flies, 


Than Morning Light can spread my Eastern Skies, 


The gath'ring Air returns the doubling Sound, 
And lowd repeating Thunders force it round: 
Ecchoes return from Caverns of the Deep : 


900 Old Chaos dreams on’t in Eternal Sleep. 
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Time hands it forward to its latest Urn, 

From whence it never, never shall return, 

Nothing is heard so far, or lasts so long ; 

Tis heard by evry Ear, and spoke by ev'ry Tongue. 


My Hero, with the Sails of Honour furl d, 
Rises like the Great Genius of the World. 
By Fate and Fame wisely prepar’d to be 
The Soul of War, and Life of Victory. 
He spreads the Wings of Virtue on the Throne, 
And ev'ry Wind of Glory fans them on. 
Immortal Trophies dwell upon his Brow, 
Fresh as the Garlands he has worn but now. 


By different Steps the high Ascent he gains, 
And differently that high Ascent maintains. 
Princes for Pride and Lust of Rule make War, [54] 
And struggle for the Name of Conqueror. 
Some fight for Fame, and some for Victory. 
He Fights to Save, and Conquers to set Free. 


Then seek no Phrase his Titles to conceal, 
And hide with Words what Actions must reveal. 
No Parallel from Hebrew Stories take, 

Of God-like Kings my Similies to make: 

No borrvow'd Names conceal my living Theam ; 
But Names and Things directly I proclaim. 
Tis honest Merit does his Glory raise ; 

Whom that exalts, let no man fear to praise. 
Of such a Subject no man need be shy ; 
Virtue’s above the Reach of Flattery. 

He needs no Character but his own Fame, 
Nor any flattering Titles, but his Name. 


William ’s the Name that’s spoke by ev'ry Tongue: 
William ’s the Darling Subject of my Song. 
Listen ye Virgins to the Charming Sound, [55 ] 
And in Eternal Dances hand it round : 
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935 Your early Offerings to this Altar bring ; 
Make him at once a Lover and a King. 
May he submit to none but to your Arms ; 
Nor ever be subdu'd, but by your Charms. 
May your soft Thoughts for him be all sublime ; 

940 And ev'ry tender Vow be made for him. 

May he be first in evry Morning-Thought, 

And Heav'n ne’re hear a Pray’'r where he’s left- out. 
May evry Omen, ev'ry boding Dream, 

Be Fortunate by mentioning his Name. 

945 May this one Charm Infernal Powers affright, 
And guard you from the Terrors of the Night. 
May evry chearful Glass as it goes down 
To William’s Health, be Cordials to your own. 
Let ev'ry Song be Chorust with his Name. 

950 And Musick pay her Tribute to his Fame. 

Let evry Poet tune his Artful Verse, 

And in Immortal Strains his Deeds rehearse. 

And may Apollo never more inspire [56] 

The Disobedient Bard with his Seraphick Fire. 

May all my Sons their grateful Homage pay ; 

His Praises sing, and for his Safety pray. 


© 
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Satyr return to our Unthankful Isle, 
Secur’d by Heav’n’s Regard, and Wailliam’s Toil. 
To both Ungrateful, and to both Untrue ; 
960 Rebels to God, and to Good Nature too. 


If e’re this Nation be distress’d again, 
To whomsoe’re they cry, they'll cry in vain: 
To Heav'n they cannot have the face to look ; 
Or if they should, it would but Heav’n provoke. 
To hope for Help from Man would be too much; 
Mankind would always tell’em of the Dutch : 
How they came here our Freedoms to maintain, 
Were Paid, and Curs'd, and Hurry'd home again. 
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How by their Aid we first dissolv’d our Fears, [57] 
And then our Helpers damn’d for Foreigners. 

‘Tis not our English Temper to do better ; 

For Englishmen think ev’ry man their Debtor. 


‘Tis worth observing, that we ne’re complain’d 
Of Foreigners, nor of the Wealth they gain’d, 
Till all their Services were at an End. 
Wise Men affirm it is the English way, 
Never to Grumble till they come to Pay ; 
And then they always think their Temper’s such, 
The Work too little, and the Pay too much. 


As frighted Patients, when they want a Cure, 
Bid any Price, and any Pain endure: 
But when the Doctor's Remedies appear, 
The Cure’s too Easy, and the Price too Dear. 


Great Portland ne’re was banter’d, when he strove 
For Us his Master’s kindest Thoughts to move. 
We ne’re lampoon’d his Conduct, when employ’d [58] 
King James's Secret Councils to divide: 
Then we caress’d him as the only Man, 
Which could the Doubtful Oracle explain: 
The only Hushai able to repell | 
The Dark Designs of our Achitophel. 
Compar’d his Master’s Courage to his Sense ; 
The Ablest Statesman, and the Bravest Prince. 
On his Wise Conduct we depended much, 
And lik'd him ne’re the worse for being Dutch. 
Nor was he valued more than he deserv’d ; 
Freely he ventur’d, faithfully he serv’d. 
In all King William’s Dangers he has shar‘’d ; 
In England’s Quarrels always he appear‘’d : 
The Revolution first, and then the Boyne ; 
In Both his Counsels and his Conduct shine. 
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His Martial Valour Flanders will confess ; 

And France Regrets his Managing the Peace. 

Faithful to England's Interest and her King: 

The greatest Reason of our Murmuring. 

Ten Years in English Service he appear’d, [59] 
And gain’d his Master’s and the World’s Regard: 

But ’tis not England’s Custom to Reward. 

The Wars are over, England needs him not; _ 

Now he’s a Dutchman, and the Lord knows what. 


Schonbergh, the Ablest Soldier of his Age, 
With Great Nassau did in our Cause engage : 
Both join’d for Hngland’s Rescue and Defence ; 
The Greatest Captain, and the Greatest Prince. 
With what Applause his Stories did we tell ? 
Stories which Hurope’s Volumes largely swell. 
We counted him an Army in our Aid: 

Where he commanded, no man was afraid. 

His Actions with a constant Conquest shine, 

From Villa-Vitiosa to the Rhine. 

France, Flanders, Germany, his Fame confess ; 

And all the World was fond of him, but Us. 

Our Turn first serv’d, we grudg’d him the Command. 
Witness the Grateful Temper of the Land. 


We blame the K... that he relies too much [60] 
On Strangers, Germans, Hugonots, and Dutch ; 
And seldom does his great Affairs of State, 
To English Counsellors communicate. 
The Fact might very well be answered thus; 
He has so often been betray’d by us, 
He must have been a Madman to rely 
On English G....... ns Fidelity. 
For laying other Arguments aside, 
This Thought might mortify our English Pride, 
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That Foreigners have faithfully obey’d him, 

And none but Englishmen have e’re betray’d him. 
They have our Ships and Merchants bought and sold, 
And barter’d English Blood for Foreign Gold. 

First to the French they sold our Turky-Fleet, 

And Injur’d Talmarsh next at Camaret. 

The King himself is shelter’d from their Snares, 

Not by his Merit, but the Crown he wears. 

Experience tells us ’tis the English way, [61] 
Their Benefactors always to betray. 


And lest Examples should be too remote, 
A Modern Magistrate of Famous Note, 
Shall give you his own History by Rote. 
Ill make it out, deny it he that can, 
His Worship is a True-born Englishman, 
In all the Latitude that Empty Word 
By Modern Acceptation’s understood. 
The Parish-Books his Great Descent record, 
And now he hopes e’re long to be a Lord. 
And truly as things go, it wou’d be pity 
But such as he bore Office in the City: 
While Robb’ry for Burnt-Offering he Brings, 
And gives to God what he has stole from Kings: 
Great Monuments of Charity he raises, 
And good St. Magnus whistles out his Praises. 
To City-Gaols he grants a Jubilee, 
And hires Huzza’s from his own Mobile. 


Lately he wore the Golden Chain and Gown, [62] 
With which Equipt he thus harangu’d the Town. 
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wih Clouted Iron Shooes and Sheepskin Breeches, 

More Rags than Manners, and more Dirt than 
Riches : 

From driving Cows and Calves to Layton-Market, 

While of my Greatness there appear’d no Spark yet, 

Behold I come, to let you see the Pride 

With which Exalted Beggars always ride. 


1070 Born to the Needful Labours of the Plow, 
The Cart-Whip grace’t me as the Chain does now. 
Nature and Fate in doubt what course to take, 
Whether I shou’d a Lord or Plough-Boy make ; 
Kindly at last resolv’d they wou’d promote me, [63 | 
1075 And first a Knave, and then a Knight they vote me. 
What Fate appointed, Nature did prepare, 
And furnish’d me with an exceeding Care. 
To fit me for what they design’d to have me; 
And ev'ry Gift but Honesty they gave me. 


1065 


10890 And thus Equipt, to this Proud Town I came, 
In quest of Bread, and not in quest of Fame. 
Blind to my future Fate, an humble Boy, 
Free from the Guilt and Glory I enjoy. 
The Hopes which my Ambition entertain’d, 
1085 Were in the Name of Foot-Boy all contain’d. 
The Greatest Heights from Small Beginnings rise ; 
The Gods were Great on Earth, before they reach’d the 
Skies. 
B... well, the Generous Temper of whose Mind, 
Was always to be bountiful inclin’d: 
1090 Whether by his Ill Fate or Fancy led, [64] 
First took me up, and furnish’d me with Bread. 
The little Services he put me to, 
Seem’d Labours rather than were truly so. 
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But always my Advancement he design’d ; 
For ‘twas his very Nature to be kind. 
Large was his Soul, his Temper ever Free ; 
The best of Masters and of Men to me. 
And I who was before decreed by Fate, 
To be made Infamous as well as Great, 
With an obsequious Diligence obey’d him, 


Till trusted with his All, and then betray’d him. 


All his past Kindnesses I trampled on, 
Ruin’d his Fortunes to erect my own. 
So Vipers in the Bosom bred, begin 
To hiss at that Hand first which took them in. 
With eager Treach’ry I his Fall pursu’d, 
And my first Trophies were Jngratitude. 


Ingratitude’s the worst of Human Guilt, 
The basest Action Mankind can commit; 
Which like the Sin against the Holy Ghost, 
Has least of Honour, and of Guilt the most. 
Distinguish’d from all other Crimes by this, 
That ’tis a Crime which no man will confess. 
That Sin alone, which shou’d not be forgiv’n 
On Earth, altho perhaps it may in Heav’n. 


Thus my first Benefactor I o’rethrew ; 
And how shou’d I be to a second true? 
The Publick Trust came next into my Care, 
And I to use them scurvily prepare: 
My Needy Sov’reign Lord I play’d upon, 
And Lent him many a Thousand of his own; 
For which, great Int’rests I took care to charge, 
And so my Il]-got Wealth became so large. . 


My Predecessor Judas was a Fool, 


1125 Fitter to ha’ been whipt, and sent to School, 


Than Sell a Saviour: Had I been at hand, 
His Master had not been so cheap Trepann’d ; 
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I wou’d ha’ made the eager Jews ha’ found, 
For Thirty Pieces, Thirty thousand Pound. 


My Cousin Ziba, of Immortal Fame, 
(Ziba and I shall never want a Name :) 
First-born of Treason, nobly did advance 
His Master’s Fall, for his Inheritance. 
By whose keen Arts old David first began 
To break his Sacred Oath to Jonathan : 
The Good Old King, ’tis thought, was very loth. 
To break his Word, and therefore broke his Oath. 
Ziba’s a Traytor of some Quality, 
Yet Ziba might ha’ been inform’d by me: 
Had I been there, he ne’re had been content 
With half th’ Estate, nor half the Government. 


In our late Revolution ’twas thought strange, [67] 
That I of all mankind shou'd like the Change: 
But they who wonder’d at it, never knew, 
That in it I did my Old Game pursue: 
Nor had they heard of Twenty thousand Pound, 
Which ne’re was lost, yet never cou’d be found. 


Thus all things in their turn to Sale I bring, 
God and my Master first, and then the King: 
Till by successful Villanies made bold, 

I thought to turn the Nation into Gold ; 

And so to Forg..y my Hand I bent, 

Not doubting I could gull the Government | 
But there was ruffl’d by the Parliament. 

And if I ’scap’d th’ Unhappy Tree to climb, 
‘Twas want of Law, and not for want of Crime. 


But my *Old Friend, who printed in my Face * The Devit. 
A needful Competence of English Brass, 
Having more business yet for me to do, [68] 
And loth to lose his Trusty Servant so, 
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Manag’d the matter with such Art and Skill, 
As sav’d his Hero, and threw out the B..1. 


And now I’m grac’d with unexpected Honours, 
For which I'll certainly abuse the Donors: 
Knighted, and made a Tribune of the People, 


Whose Laws and Properties I’m like to keep well: 


The Custos Rotulorum of the City, 

And Captain of the Guards of their Banditti. 
Surrounded by my Catchpoles, I declare 
Against the Needy Debtor open War. 

I hang poor Thieves for stealing of your Pelf, 
And suffer none to rob you, but my self. 


The King commanded me to help Reform ye, 
And how I'll do’t, Miss..... shall inform ye. 
I keep the best Seraglio in the Nation, 
And hope in time to bring it into Fashion. 
No Brimstone-Whore need fear the Lash from me, 
That part I'll leave to Brother Jeffery. 
Our Gallants need not go abroad to Rome, 
Ill keep a Whoring Jubilee at home. 
Whoring’s the Darling of my Inclination ; 
A’n't La Magistrate for Reformation? 
For this my Praise is sung by ev’ry Bard, 
For which Bridewell wou'd be a just Reward. 
In Print my Panegyricks fill the Street, 
And hir’d Gaol-birds their Huzza’s repeat. 
Some Charities contriv’d to make a show, 
Have taught the Needy Rabble to do so: 
Whose empty Noise is a Mechanick Fame, 
Since for Sir Belzebuh they'd do the same. 
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[70] 
The Conclusion. 


Hen let us boast of Ancestors no more, 
Or Deeds of Heroes done in days of Yore, 

In latent Records of the Ages past, 

Behind the Rear of Time, in long Oblivion plac’d 
1195 For if our Virtues must in Lines descend, 

The Merit with the Families would end: 

And Intermixtures would most fatal grow ; 

For Vice would be Hereditary too ; 

The Tainted Blood wou'd of necessity, 
1200 Involuntary Wickedness convey. 


Vice, like Il] Nature, for an Age or two, 
May seem a Generation to pursue ; 
But Virtue seldom does regard the Breed ; 
Fools do the Wise, and Wise Men Fools succeed, 


1205 What is’t to us, what Ancestors we had ? [71] 
If Good, what better ? or what worse, if Bad? 
Examples are for Imitation set, 

Yet all men follow Virtue with Regret. 


Cou’d but our Ancestors retrieve their Fate, 

1210 And see their Offspring thus degenerate ; 

How we contend for Birth and Names unknown, 

And build on their past Actions, not our own; 

They'd cancel Records, and their Tombs deface, 

And openly disown the vile degenerate Race : 
1215 For Fame of Families is all a Cheat, 

Tis Personal Virtue only makes us great. 


Oy RT By 
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NOTES. 

The Preface. 

As to Vices &c. Cf. Defoe’s Poor Man's Plea (1698): ‘To this day it 
is added to the character of a man as an additional title when you 
would speak well of him, ‘‘ He is an honest drunken fellow’’.’ 

All our Reformations are Banters &c. See Mark Pattison’s essay on 
Philanthropic Societies in the reign of Queen Anne: (2) Societies for the 
Reformation of Manners, and cf. Defoe’s Poor Man’s Plea, in which he 
argues that the upper classes ought to set a good example to the 
lower. 

1. 4. in Times of Peace: the Peace of Ryswick was signed in 1697. 

12. Wowd Foreigners their Perquisites resign. Cf. Macaulay, History, 
chap. xix: ‘... to an English peer they [the Dutch] were objects of 
personal jealousy, They stood between him and Majesty.... He might 
have been Master of the Horse but for Auverquerque, Master of the Robes 
but for Zulestein, Groom of the Stole but for Bentinck’; see also 
Macaulay’s note. 

Sis ess rs = Senators. 

16. M....+rs = Members. 

25. the Golden Key: the badge of the Lord Chamberlain. Sunderland 
» fresigned the Golden Key’ in Dec. 1697. Until Oct. 1699 the duties 
of the office were performed by his secretary. The story of his resigna- 
tion may be read in Macaulay, History, chap. xxiii. The previous couplet 
‘But when .. . his side’ would apply to Sunderland. 

56. Wherever God erects &c. Morley quotes ‘ Where God hath a temple 
the Devil will have a chapel’ from Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy 
(Part III, sec. iv, mem, 1, subs. 1), and ‘No sooner is a temple built to 
God but the Devil builds a chapel hard by’, from George Herbert’s Jacula 
Prudentium. Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations gives the following parallels: 
‘For where God built a church there the Devil would also build a 
chapel’, from Martin Luther’s Table Talk, lxvii; ‘God never had a 
church but there, men say, The Devil a chapel hath rais’d by some 
wiles’, from Drummond (A Proverb: Poems of William Drummond, ed. 
W. C. Ward (Muses’ Library), vol. 11, p. 197). 

68. Standing-Army: from 1697 to 1699 there was dispute about the 
‘standing army’, which William wished to retain, but which most English- 
men thought a menace to popular liberty. 

Wo minions LO eee sic: = Lords Justices. The title was frequently 
conferred upon officials commissioned to undertake extraordinary judicial 
duties. It was applied to those who acted as regents during William III’s 
yisits to Holland. 

201-2. No Reassumptions &c.: a reference to the resumption of the 
Irish grants. ‘ D’avenant’s book’ is Charles Davenant’s Discourse upon 
Grants and Resumptions (1700). 

203. No Parliament his army could disband, In January 1699 William’s 
army was reduced to 7,000 men, 

K 2 
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229. Dr. Sherl. De Facto: refers to Sherlock’s submission in praying 
for William and Mary on the ground that the Church of England 
recognized a government de facto. Sherlock defended his position in 
his Case of Allegiance (1691). See Overton, The Non-Jurors, pp. 37, 
60, 115. 

268. David at Hackelah: see 1 Sam, xxiii. 19. 

299-300. Lisle.... Pile: Sir George Lisle, shot in 1648, after the sur- 
render of Colchester. (See Gardiner’s History of the Great Civil War 
(1893), vol. iv, pp. 202 and foll.). I do not understand the reference in 
1. 300. 

808-7. Cinsvres. m= Castlemainie|s Psi ese< h = Portsmouth : 
S...t=Seott. The six bastard dukes were: Southampton, Grafton, 
Nortkumberland (sons of Castlemaine), Richmond (son of Portsmouth), 
Monmouth (son of Lucy Walter), and St. Alban’s (son of Nell Gwynn). 
As Lucy Walter was born in Pembrokeshire she is probably meant by 
‘Cambrian’; hence ‘Tabby S...t’ is probably Nell Gwynn. 

SS ory ete ORO IP oes cme d = Schomberg and Portland. 

393. English-Saxons = Anglo-Saxons. Cf. the title An English-Saxon 
Homily... Translated into Modern English ... By Eliz. Elstob. London 
(1709). 

409-12. Sackvilles, Saviles, Cecils, Delameres, Mohuns, Montagues, 
Duras, Veres (see the edition of 1716). 

412. In the edition of the True-born Englishman printed in A True 
Collection of the Writings of the Author of the True Born English-man 
(1708) this line runs: 

‘Your Houblons, Papillons, and Lethuliers,’ 

510. ows Asgilites: see Southey’s Doctor, chaps. 172, 173, and Defoe’s 
Enquiry into the Case of Mr. Asgil’s General Translation (1703). Asgil 
wrote a legal argument to show that no Christian lies under the necessity 
of death; Christians convinced of this need never die, but will be 
translated. 

521. I cannot identify ‘Colon’. His case was probably not a rare 
one. 
624-53. Shamwhig is John Tutchin. He published A Pindarick Ode 
in Praise of Folly and Knavery in 1696. ‘About 1692 a clerkship was 
found for him in the victualling office, with a salary of about £40 and 
fees. In 1695, however, he accused the commissioners of cheating the 
King of vast sums of money. He did not establish his case, and was 
dismissed.’ (D.N. B. art. Tutchin, John.) 

647, Ayainst the Dutch turns Champion refers to The Foreigners (1700). 
‘He panegyrick’t’ the King before in An Heroick Poem upon the late 
Expedition of his Majesty to rescue England... 1689. 

Defoe omitted this attack in subsequent editions of the True-born 
Englishman. In 1702 Tutchin wrote in praise of Defoe’s honesty in 
repaying his debts (see Lee’s Defoe, i, pp. 27-8). 
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703-30. The Rev’rend Clergy too! see Macaulay, History, chap. ix, where 
he gives an account of Compton, Bishop of London, marching in full 
military costume at the head of a body of volunteers. 

(Ace a | ey = William: S..... = Sunderland. 

968. Were Paid, and Curs’d &c.: a reference to the disbandment of 
William’s Dutch troops in 1699. 

990-1. See 2 Sam. xv-xvii. 

1003. And France regrets: see Macaulay, History, chap. xxii. 

1020. Villa Vitiosa. At Villa Viciosa Schomberg defeated the Marquis 
of Caracena, and established the independence of Portugal (1665). 

1025 and foll. ‘William . . . appears early to have abandoned in 
despair the hope of finding an honest man in England.’ Fortescue, 
History of the Army, i. 348. 

MOS 2ENGE ee Se x ns = Godolphin’s. 

1039. sold our Turky-Fleet: a reference to the loss of the Smyrna 
fleet. (Macaulay, History, chap. xx.) 

1040. Talmarsh ... at Camaret: betrayed by Godolphin and Marl- 
borough. (See Saintsbury’s Marlborough, chap. iv.) 

1046. A Modern Magistrate: Sir Charles Duncombe. 

1052. The Purish-Books: Duncombe was of low descent: see the 
various accounts of his parentage in the D.N. B. 

1057. And gives to God what he has stole from Kings. Duncombe ap- 
pears to have been Receiver-General of the Excise. (See Beaven, 
Aldermen of the City of London, ii. 110.) When James II fled to France, 
Duncombe refused him £1,500 which he wanted to carry him over-sea. 

1059. And good St. Magnus &c. See A New View of London, vol. i 
(1708): ‘St. Magnus Church... Sir Charles Duncombe, Knight, and 
Alderman of this Ward, gave, in the year 1700, the Clock and Dial, the 
whole charge amounting to £484.05.04. I do not know why 
St. Magnus is said to ‘ whistle out’ his praises. 

1060. To City-Gaols &c. ‘While he [Duncombe] was Sheriff many 
of the unhappy wretches detained in the London prisons for debt were 
released through his liberality.’ (D. N. B. art. Duncombe, Sir Chas.) 

1062. Lately he wore &c. Duncombe was elected Sheriff in 1699, and 
was chosen Alderman of Bridge Ward on May 31, 1700. 

1075. A Knight. Duncombe was knighted on Oct. 20, 1699. 

1088. B... well: Alderman Backwell, the banker to whom Duncombe 
was apprenticed. 

1101 and foll. Till trusted with his All. When Charles II closed the 
Exchequer in 1672, Backwell lost about £300,000. Duncombe had 
warning of what was coming and withdrew ‘a very great sum’ before it 
was too late, and also £30,000 belonging to the Marquis of Winchester 
(afterwards Duke of Bolton). 

1118. The Publick Trust &c. See note on |. 1057 above. 

1130. Ziba. See 2 Sam. xvi. 
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1146-7, I do not understand this allusion: nor that to £30,000 in 
1, 1129 above. 

1152-62. And so to Forg..y &c. ‘A demand for the payment into 
the Exchequer for the public service of £10,000 was made upon him, 
and instead of paying the demand note in silver, he made up the amount 
in exchequer bills, then at a discount, and pocketed the difference, 
about £400. This in itself was not a criminal offence, but it was 
discovered that the bills had been falsely endorsed as having been 
a second time issued, and had thus been wrongly credited with an 
interest of £7. 12s. percent. per annum. Macaulay says that ‘‘a knavish 
Jew”’ had been employed by Duncombe in forging these “ endorsements 
of names’’, and that some were “ real and some imaginary ”. The matter 
came before the House of Commons on Jan. 25, 1698, and in less than 
a week Duncombe had been committed a close prisoner to the Tower, 
had pleaded illness, and after a confession (as was alleged) of his guilt, 
had been expelled from Parliament. A bill of pains and penalties, by 
which two-thirds of his property, real and personal, was seized for public 
uses, passed the Commons on Feb. 26, “after much debate—yeas 139, 
noes 103.” It went to the Upper House, when “ three great Tory noble- 
men,” Rochester, Nottingham, and Leeds, headed the opposition, and 
the Duke of Bolton, remembering Duncombe’s good offices in 1672, 
exerted all his interest on behalf of the accused. After much debate 
the bill was rejected on March 15 by one vote (yeas 48, noes 49), and 
Duncombe was immediately set at liberty, only to find himself recom- 
mitted to the Tower by the order of the Lower House (March 31, 1698) 
and kept a prisoner there until Parliament was prorogued on July 7. 
In the following spring (Feb. 4, 1699) he was tried at the Court of 
King’s Bench “for false endorsing of exchequer bills”’, but was found not 
guilty, through a mistake in the information. This was amended in 
the next term, but “the jury, without going from the bar, found him 
not guilty” (June 17, 1699) and further proceedings against him were 
abandoned.’ (D.N.B., art. Duncombe, Charles. Cf. Turberville, The 
House of Lords in the reign of William III, pp. 101-5. 

1155. th’ Unhappy Tree: the gallows. 

1168. Banditti: the trained-bands. 

1173. The King commanded &c. In 1698 a Royal proclamation was 
issued ascribing the spread of vice to the magistrates’ neglect to enforce 
the laws, and commanding them ‘to be very vigilant and strict in the 
discovery and the effectual prosecution and punishment’ of all persons 
guilty of ‘ dissolute, immoral, or disorderly practices ’. 

1174. Miss .....: in the edition of 1716 the name is given as ‘ Miss 
M—n’, 

1178. Brother Jeffery. The reference is to Sir Jeffrey Jeffreys. Jeffreys 
and Duncombe were Sheriffs 1699-1700. 


1183. swung by ev'ry Bard: see the titles in the article on Duncombe, in 
the D.N. B. 
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‘Art is but the perfected expression of self in contact with 
the world.’ Mr. Galsworthy’s admirable description of Art 
suggests the explanation of the homogeneous effect of his 
work. It impresses by its consistency of motive rather 
than delights by its variety. Mr. Galsworthy is dominated 
by the idea of existence as ‘a myriad striving towards per- 
fection’; so that every individual has worth, and yet each 
individual existence must ultimately merge in others. He 
is an idealist with a passion for the actual ; a poet with the 
philosopher’s zest for intellectual wrestling; a Platonist who 
has learned the lessons of modern biology. Zealous for 
variety of type, he yet seeks instinctively for analogies rather 
than for differences between individuals. He demands that 
the individual shall develop freely within his own limits, 
unimpeded by external interference ; but this development 
is incomplete unless the limits of the individual can be 
broken down from within by the power of imaginative 
sympathy. Both in his prophetic message and in his con- 
ception of the function of Art, he stands very close to Shelley. 
Shelley’s eloquent profession of his noble faith might per- 

1 This paper is based on an address, arranged particularly with a view 
to illustrative readings, delivered to the Sheffield Playgoers’ Club in 
1911. It should have been rewritten for its present purpose; but through 
a misunderstanding, the MS. was sent to the printers unrevised. I have 
made such additions and corrections as were possible without too des- 
perate ill-treatment of the proofs; for the faults remaining which un- 
hampered revision might have removed, I beg indulgence. I have said 
nothing of The Litlle Dream, because | think it should be considered 
purely as a poem, not as a play. 
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fectly serve Mr. Galsworthy: ‘The great secret of morals is 
love; or a going out of our own nature, and an identifica- 
tion of ourselves with the beautiful which exists in thought, 
action, or person, not our own. A man, to be greatly good, 
must imagine intensely and comprehensively ; he must put 
himself in the place of another and of many others; the 
pains and pleasures of his species must become his own.’ 
And for both the great instrument towards this end is art. 
Says Shelley, ‘The great instrument of moral good is the 
imagination ; and poetry administers to the effect by acting 
upon the cause.’ For Mr. Galsworthy, too, though the 
method and the immediate aim of art is pleasure, its effect 
places it amongst the greatest of moral forces: ‘ Art is the 
one form of human energy which really works for union and 
destroys the barriers between man and man. It is the con- 
tinual, unconscious replacement, however fleeting, of one 
self by another.’ 

This close parallelism between the fundamental ideas of 
Mr. Galsworthy and the most purely idealistic of English 
poets deserves emphasis, since the determined naturalism of 
Mr. Galsworthy’s artistic method has apparently disguised 
his idealism from a large part ofthe public. Shelley’s mind 
was baffled and repelled by contemporary existence, and his 
passionate zeal for the progress of humanity found expression 
in an abstract world of wonderful dreams, into which he could 
charm others by the supreme power of his lyrical genius. 
Mr. Galsworthy’s idealism clings to the actual as resolutely 
as Shelley’s shunned it. His chosen material is contem- 
porary life in its everyday aspects. His persons range 
between the accidental thief and the middle-class member 
- of Parliament, the workman and the company director, 
the charwoman and the colonel’s wife. And like the 
persons, the incidents selected by Mr. Galsworthy are 
fruit of the commonplace. A young man about town, 
in drunken malice, takes his mistress’s reticule and purse, 
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to ‘score her off’. A labourer, out of work, driven by 
despair to hate society, in turn steals the purse and a silver 
cigarette-box. The theft by the well-to-do man is hushed 
up; the labourer, for his theft, is sent to prison. That is 
the story of The Silver Box. In Joy a wife, unhappy in her 
marriage, finds a lover, but is torn between love of him and 
of her daughter; the daughter struggles jealously to keep 
her mother for herself alone, but when she in turn falls in 
love, forgets everything else in her own ‘special case’, 
Strife deals with the futile tragedy of a great strike, which 
ends in a compromise that breaks the extremist on either 
side. Justice shows a weak man forced by circumstances 
to one false step; ruined by a criminal system which acts 
without discrimination ; and at last driven to suicide as the 
one way of escape from the fell clutch of circumstance. 
The Eldest Son sets forth the breakdown of a shallow 
habitual morality before class tradition and family interest : 
a country gentleman compels one of his gamekeepers, who 
has compromised a girl, to marry her, but resists passionately 
when his eldest son wishes in like case to marry his mother’s 
maid. The Pigeon is a study in the relations between some 
of the destitute and those who try to relieve them ; the cold 
theorists fail, and such help as can be given comes from the 
‘pigeon’, whom the theorists bully and the vagabonds 
exploit, but who has the gift of loving his fellow creatures. 
In all these plots, there is not a single incident foreign to 
common experience. Mr. Galsworthy is wedded to the actual. 
The closeness of the bond appears if we compare him in this 
respect with Mr. Shaw. Whether Mr. Shaw is handling 
contemporary matters or a story more remote, he selects and 
emphasizes the abnormal—the bizarre, or at least the un- 
orthodox—in character or circumstance. Mr. Galsworthy is 
content with the dramatic possibilities of the commonplace. 
More: his determined sincerity refuses the obvious legiti- 
mate method of heightening the interest of a commonplace 
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story—lIbsen’s method of packing the apparently common- 
place with great psychological significance. Think how 
Ibsen would have handled the story of The Silver Bow. 
Would he not have shown Jack torn by a moral conflict ? 
Should we not have felt that the occasion marked a crisis in 
his soul’s history, and have seen him divided between the 
instinct to tell the truth and bear exposure, and the desire 
to save himself? Would not Mr. and Mrs. Barthwick and 
Roper have appeared as symbols of the forces striving to bind 
him to easy silence, to cripple his freedom of judgement and 
responsibility of action? And would not the end of the 
play have shown Jack either a new man through his own 
emancipating deed, or damned by his failure to abject little- 
ness, to very death of personality? Instead, Jack suppresses 
the truth and lets Jones suffer and saves himself; then 
‘throwing up his head walks with a swagger to the corridor ’. 
He has wished to act fairly ; he has dimly felt that Jones is 
no more a criminal than he; in the magistrate’s condemna- 
tion of Jones as ‘a nuisance to society’ he recognizes the 
very words used to himself by his father; but no flash of 
vision follows. He remains without essential change; 
ashamed for a moment, with another mean weakness on his 
record, but still merely weak, not a bad fellow. Mr. Gals- 
worthy sees all the inner tendencies of character, but he 
refuses to emphasize them. 

In this method there is a deliberate surrender of one great 
source of dramatic effect. Mr. Galsworthy has fine command 
of the dramatic moment, as we shall see later; he could 
have heightened the tension of the trial scene had he chosen. 
But in doing so he would have diverted attention from his 
main theme—the exact parallelism between the drunken, 
mischievous, unpremeditated theft committed by Jack, and 
that committed by Jones; their equal insensibility to any 
serious moral aspect of their actions; and yet the difference 
in the treatment of the two cases. 


ih. 
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In choice of material and in conception, then, Mr. Gals- 
worthy is above all faithful to life as he sees it; but this 
very intentness on the exact fact carries with it limitations. 
All art reveals a vision of the world and of life seen through 
atemperament. The greatest artists disguise nothing and 
distort nothing ; but seeing wide as well as deep, they find 
balance and harmony in the whole. They see ugliness and 
beauty, sorrow and joy, cruelty and pity, terror and trium- 
phant faith, weakness and strength—not isolated, but blended 
in infinite variety ; and the greatest artists thus preserve, 
in the revelation of each aspect of life, the truth of a wider 
vision. So Homer and Euripides, Dante and Chaucer, 
Shakespeare and Moliére, Goethe and Browning, Fielding, 
Balzac, and Meredith. It is not a question of optimism or 
pessimism, or even of the selection of comic or pathetic or 
tragic material; it is a question of width of outlook and 
health of vision. Less great artists fix their gaze on one 
part of life; and because they overlook the rest, they lose 
perspective in the facts they see. So Mr. Galsworthy sees 
all life gray because he is intent on its gray incidents. The 
pathetic elements in life force themselves always upon him. 


To each his sufferings; all are men 
Condemned alike to groan, 

The tender for another’s pain, 
The unfeeling for his own. 


The balance of effect in Mr. Galsworthy’s work is never 
on the side of happiness. In Joy, the young lovers are for 
a time happy, because at the moment they have forgotten 
everything but themselves. But even for them one fore- 
bodes ultimately the flickering out or at least the troubling 
of the clear flame; they will grow to be merely habitual 
mates, like the Colonel and Aunt Nell, with occasional soft 
memories to sweeten their mutual criticisms. The Pigeon, 
despite the humour and charm of the title-part and some 
admirable incidental comedy, leaves a grim impression ; and 
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everywhere else gray tones predominate. In The Silver 
Box, and Strife, and Justice what is there of hope and joy? 
Every person means well—Mr. Galsworthy is no cynic—but 
the gleams of kindly feeling do not dispel the gloom; the 
good intentions seem impotent. Similarly in Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s novels, the finest characters suffer most, but all 
suffer ; and there is no transfiguration of gray endurance into 
rosy tints of ultimate joy; at most it shimmers, pearl- 
like, with dim lights, and the struggle ends at best in peace. 
In A Commentary the life of the poor appears in unrelieved 
gloom. The truth of the picture can never be called into 
question; but we cannot accept it as the whole truth. 
Mr. Pett Ridge, though his work stands on a lower plane, 
knows the London poor as intimately as Mr. Galsworthy 
knows them ; but contrast the pictures! 

It is, then, chiefly in pathetic associations that Mr. Gals- 
worthy sees his persons. The heroic rarely finds place. In 
the plays, Roberts and John Antony are his most heroic 
figures; Jones may claim a humbler place, since he too 
struggles against his fate. Generally we find victims, not 
heroes ; and correspondingly the effect is pathetic, not tragic. 
Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Roberts and Ruth Honeywill, even 
Falder, are crushed by circumstances against which they 
seem utterly powerless. They command our pity, but not 
that tenser emotion of personal admiring sympathy that we 
give to the stronger character, fighting inits fall. And here 
again, as in his abstention from psychological intensifica- 
tion, the explanation lies in the supreme importance for 
Mr. Galsworthy of the event, not the persons. Like Synge 
in Riders to the Sea, like Mr. Hardy in Tess and Jude and 
The Woodlanders, Mr, Galsworthy catches something of the 
power of Greek tragedy in his sense of tremendous forces at 
play with the individual. But these forces are for him not 
the inevitable decrees of the gods as in Greek tragedy, not 
elemental forces as in Synge’s work, not the malignant ten- 
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dencies of chance as in Mr. Hardy’s; but forces man-made 
and mutable, forces which a strong man might resist with 
hope of success, so that in failure lies the hint of feebleness. 

The romantic elements in life, too, find little expression in 
Mr. Galsworthy’s plays; and in his attitude towards them 
throughout his work we find increasing austerity. It is 
interesting to compare the first version of The Villa Rubein 
(published as a complete novel ‘ by John Sinjohn’) with the 
later shortened version. The romantic element is consis- 
tently cut down. But while it finds a modest place in the 
novels, it is kept severely in the background in the plays. 
In The Silver Box it finds no place; only one touch appears 
in Strife, and that for a definite end—when Madge Thomas 
turns George Rous against Roberts; and again in Justice, 
though the love of Falder for Ruth Honeywill provides the 
spring of the whole action, it is very strictly—and very 
properly—subordinated to the main theme of the workings 
of ‘ Justice’. Romance cries aloud in the very stuff of Joy ; 
but in Mr. Galsworthy’s treatment, the love of Mrs. Gwyn 
and Lever and of Joy and Dick becomes merely an expres- 
sion of egoism. The scenes between Joy and Dick are so 
charming that one feels some resentment here against the 
underlying irony. In The Eldest Son, the action begins when 
passion has lost its glamour and only its bitter aftermath 
remains. Once more The Pigeon provides a happy excep- 
tion; there is the true romance of vagabondage in the 
finely-imagined character of Ferrand. 

The spirit of comedy is one of Mr. Galsworthy’s familiars, 
but though he smiles at the inconsistencies she delights in, 
his sensitive sympathy gives his smile an ironic twist. 
This is less marked, however, in character and in dialogue 
than in action. Comedy of character and of dialogue occurs 
in every play; even in Justice we find a Cokeson, and in 
Strife a Henry Thomas and a Mr. Scantlebury. In The 
Silver Box Mr. and Mrs. Barthwick are excellently created 
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for stage comedy at the expense of very slight exaggeration ; 
The Eldest Son has definite and effective comic relief in the 
rehearsal scenes; and in Joy comedy preponderates, though 
it is still comedy of character and dialogue, seldom of inci- 
dent. In The Pigeon especially Mr. Galsworthy’s austerity 
relaxes, and he shows the joyous absurdity of life as well as 
its sad significance. It is by no mere coincidence that here, 
too, Mr. Galsworthy’s fundamental thought finds, through 
Ferrand, its finest utterance. The gusto with which The 
Pigeon is written places it apart from all the other plays; it 
is not the greatest, but it is the most attractive. The close 
of Act II, where the sociologists Hoxton and Calway ‘lose 
sight of the individual’ and fall over the drunken Timson, 
proves that the eternal spirit of mischievous boyhood, 
rejoicing in simple physical comedy, lurks beneath Mr. 
Galsworthy’s subtlety and gravity. The effect of the pain- 
fully intense irony of the last act is assuaged by the spectacle 
of Wellwyn, as hopelessly unreformed in his charity as the 
others in their vagabondage; and the final curtain is most 
cheerfully trivial. The ‘ humblemen’ extract their due tips 
from Wellwyn three times over, and he suddenly realizes it. 
Then he shows himself indeed the ‘’uman being’ as well as 
the ‘good old pigeon’. He tells the men that they may finish 
the decanter; they crow over their luck as he goes, and then 
drink :—‘ Crikey! Bill! Tea/...’E’s got us.’ 

Except in The Pigeon, and to a less degree in Joy, comedy 
is confined to character, dialogue, and incidental situations 
and events; it does not touch the main action. Events 
remain grim, though the actors may be amusing. Mr, 
Galsworthy shapes his plots above all to gain ironic effect. 
Roberts and John Antony, bitterest opponents, are linked 
in character and fate—heroic fanatics, ready to sacrifice 
everything for principle. Though all suffer, it is they, the 
strongest men, who are broken in the strife they have 
brought on; and the strike is settled on the terms refused 
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by both sides before the fight began. ‘That’s where the 
fun comes in’, says Harness. In The Pigeon, the represen- 
tatives of orthodox society agree that Guinevere Megan 
would be better dead; then, when she tries to commit 
suicide, she is rescued ... and prosecuted. Sometimes the 
effect is elaborated by means of parallel incidents. Jack 
Barthwick and Jones commit offences similar in immediate 
motive and circumstance; Jones is punished, Jack is not. 
Joy blames the selfishness of her mother’s love for Lever, 
but feels no selfishness in falling in love herself. Sir 
William Cheshire forces Young Dunning to marry the girl 
he has compromised, then forbids his own eldest son to 
make similar reparation. Sometimes ironic detail is added : 
the play which the Cheshires are rehearsing when falls the 
thunderbolt of Bull’s connexion with Freda is Caste. 
Repeatedly the use of a phrase points ironic effect: the 
same words serve Ferrand in describing his Wanderlust and 
Wellwyn in confessing his incorrigible impulse to give: 
‘it is stronger than me’. 

Examples need not be multiplied; irony is for Mr. Gals- 
worthy the most constant characteristic of mutable life ; 
the quality that makes it bitter—and bearable. His intense 
sympathy could not remain sane before the naked piteous- 
ness of life if its ironies did not sting his intellect to save 
him from his emotions. Surely Ferrand speaks for Mr. 
Galsworthy when he says ‘There is nothing that gives more 
courage than to see the irony of things’. 

Mr. Galsworthy’s characteristics in choice of material and 
in conception may then be summarized: concentration on 
the graver common aspects of contemporary life, strong 
emphasis on incidents as the outcome of forces stronger 
than the individual, and austere fidelity to actual fact. 
His naturalism, however, never betrays him into working 
merely photographically, indiscriminately reproducing what 
he sees. On the contrary, his invention or selection of sub- 
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ordinate incident is infinitely careful; nothing is admitted 
that does not advance the main scheme. The Livens scene 
in The Silver Bow, for example, is entirely unconnected in 
action with the rest of the play; but it serves admirably 
to fix the standpoint of the spectator and to prepare him for 
the case of Jones. Livens isa Jones without any alienating 
quality. He is willing and able to work, but cannot find 
work; he strives against bitterest hardships in his home, 
and is eager to do well by his children; and yet we find 
him forced to beg for their admission to the workhouse. 
In Livens, where nothing hinders our sympathy, we feel the 
full tragedy of the out-of-work; and with the imaginative 
sympathy gained for him we judge Jones and appreciate his 
excuses for despair and rebellion. 

Similarly Mr. Galsworthy displays the power of the poet 
in his unfailing recognition of the permanent and universal 
elements in his material. He never treats an event merely 
historically—‘thus and thus it actually happened’. His 
treatment indeed tends to generalize the significance of the 
action even at some risk of sacrificing individuality in his 
characters to type-quality: ‘in this event this general 
tendency works thus on this type of character.’ All character 
and all incident bear for Mr. Galsworthy on the general 
problem of the relations of individuals within the social 
organism. 

The tendency to probe the sores of society characterizes 
serious modern drama in general; but Mr. Galsworthy’s 
diagnosis and his suggested treatment are his own. Ibsen 
was the pioneer in this tendency as in so many; but though 
he repeatedly dealt with the problem of the individual in 
relation to social environment, it was always with attention 
concentrated on the individual. Usually Ibsen limits his 
problem to relations within the family ; and when he looks 
beyond, as in An Enemy of the People or Pillars of Society, 
his chief interest is still in the individual, and the solution 
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lies in emancipation of the individual from fettering tradi- 
tions. Mr. Shaw has made fine drama out of the relation 
of the individual to society as a whole, not merely to other 
individuals ; but his treatment wavers, even in such striking 
essays in this type as Widowers’ Houses and Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession. His attention is diverted from the central theme 
by incidental sources of interest. M. Brieux is the dramatist 
most earnestly concerned with the relation of the individual 
to society in general; but his reforming zeal tends to make 
him write pamphlets in dramatic form rather than dramas 
with a tendency. The emphasis is wrongly placed; fine 
artist though M. Brieux is, he appeals to the reason rather 
than to the emotions, and arouses intellectual indignation 
rather than cordial pity. He isolates definite problems and 
suggests definite reforms. 

Mr. Galsworthy also handles definite problems: those of 
marriage, of sex relationship, of labour disputes, oftheadmini- 
stration of the law, of solitary confinement; but for him the 
individual problem leads always to the fundamental problem 
of the general relations between individuals within the social 
organism. He faces it with deep consciousness of its infinite 
complexity; he feels the evils in things as they are, but 
never ascribes them to this class or that, to this or that 
simple cause. He suggests no ‘practical’ reform, though 
reforming purpose appears in his constant indication of 
existing wrongs. His solution is not political but ethical. 
The source of all evil, for him, lies in failure of imagination 
and sympathy. No one puts himself in another’s place; no 
one fully understands another. So, though all mean well, 
their actions go wrong; and the evil increases when indi- 
viduals are forced to act together—class grows farther away 
from class than individual from individual, and society as 
a whole acts with less understanding and sympathy than 
the persons composing it. Joy is frankly called ‘a play on 
the letter I’; every person in it, except Miss Beech, thinks 
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first of himself, and therefore fails to understand his fellow. 
Again and again recurs the phrase of self-isolation ‘a special 
case’; and Miss Beech, whose love for Mrs. Gwyn and Joy 
has taught her to understand both, sums up: ‘ We're all the 
same... When it’s ourselves it’s always a special case . . 
They must go their own ways, poor things! She can’t put 
herself in the child’s place, and the child can’t put herself 
in Molly’s. A woman and a girl—there’s the tree of life 
between them !’ 

In Strife capital and labour struggle dates because 
neither will attempt to see the other’s position; and the 
settlement gives no hope, for it is based on mere exhaustion, 
with no progress towards mutual understanding. ‘I’m a 
humane man—we’re all humane men,’ says Mr. Scantle- 
bury; and Edgar rejoins, ‘There’s nothing wrong with 
our humanity. It’s our imaginations.’ In The Silver Box 
injustice is done because the law-making class will not 
judge the lower class even in the light of its own expe- 
rience; and Mr. Barthwick, in his agitation stumbling on 
a truth, tells his moralizing wife, ‘You can’t imagine any- 
thing! You've no more imagination than a fly. In Justice 
the law is more cruel than any individual, because more 
rigidly unsympathetic and unimaginative. Every person 
in the play means well by Falder; most wish to act merci- 
fully. But at the beginning James How fails to imagine 
Falder’s temptation. ‘Put yourself in his place,’ says 
Walter How. ‘ You ask too much of me,’ answers his father. 
Then the law must fulfil itself, the machine made by society 
must act automatically, not sympathetically; and Falder 
perishes. The speech of Falder’s counsel, a powerful protest 
against this mechanical, non-human Juggernaut-justice, 
points the social moral of the play. The trouble of The 
Eldest Son arises because Bill lacks foresight to realize the 
possible cost of his intrigue with Freda, and Sir William 
adds to the difficulty of the situation by his want of insight: 
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Bill says truly, ‘If you wanted me to throw her over, father, 
you went the wrong way to work, that’s all; neither you 
nor I are very good at seeing consequences.’ Still more 
clearly, this idea dominates The Pigeon. Wellwyn, trying 
to explain his attitude towards the ‘wild birds’, says, ‘I 
suppose they see I like them—then they tell me things. 
After that, of course you can’t help doing what you can.’ 
And Ferrand, the philosophical French vagabond, repeats the 
motif constantly ; it runs all through his dialogue with 
Wellwyn in the third act, and at last finds most definite 
and emphatic statement in the passage from which Mr. 
Galsworthy chooses the motto of the play :—‘ Monsieur, do 
you know this? You are the sole being that can do us 
good—we hopeless ones... You understand. When we 
are with you we feel something—here—{[he touches his 
heart}. If I had one prayer to make, it would be, Good 
God, give me tounderstand! Those sirs, with their theories, 
they can clean our skins and chain our ’abits—that soothes 
for them the aesthetic sense; it gives them too their good 
little importance. But our spirits they cannot touch, for 
they nevare understand. Without that, Monsieur, all is dry 
as a parched skin of orange.’ 

So through all Mr. Galsworthy’s work it is in lack of 
sympathy and imagination that he finds the springs of evil. 
Without imagination true sympathy is impossible, and pity 
is a poor substitute. Without imagination good intentions 
can bear little fruit; and so for Mr. Galsworthy no phrase 
expresses and suggests so much as ‘I can’timagine’. It occurs 
repeatedly in A Country House as a symptom of ‘Pendycitis’. 
It furnishes ironic comment on the title of Fraternity. The 
insensibility to new ideas which springs from lack of 
imagination blends with emotional narrowness in most of 
the characters described in A Commentary, above all in the 
sketches Comfort, Power, Facts, The Careful Man; and dullness 
of imagination, with its consequent rigidly, complacently 
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conservative attitude towards life is for Mr. Galsworthy 
the distinguishing national mark of The Island Pharisees. 

No contemporary writer is more strongly stirred to 
sympathetic emotion by the incidents he relates than 
Mr. Galsworthy; and yet none remains more rigorously 
impartial in his presentation of character. Our certainty 
that his sympathies incline always to those who suffer most 
may make us feel that David Roberts's views are nearer his 
own than are John Antony’s; but the statements of the 
capitalist’s position by John Antony, and of the country 
gentleman’s by Sir William Cheshire, are no less powerful 
than Roberts’s declaration of the rights of labour or 
Ferrand’s plea for the ‘wild birds’. He is admirably just 
to average human nature. There is no villain in his 
world ; no single character, indeed, for whom he does not 
demand some measure of sympathy. Can we wholly blame 
Mrs. Gwyn or Lever, in Joy? Or Jones, or the Barth- 
wicks, or the Magistrate, in The Silver Box? Or any of the 
instruments of Falder’s ruin, in Justice? We hear nothing 
but evil, it is true, of Ruth Honeywill’s husband: but that 
is because only the evil in him is needed, and he never 
appears in the play. I believe that if he did Mr. Galsworthy 
would find some condoning explanation for him, as he does 
for his parallels, Jones, and Jasper Bellew, and Hughes, and 
‘Demos’: ‘I refuse to consider Hughes a ruffian, says Hilary 
Dallison— What do we know about him or any of them?’ 
All the persons who actually appear mean excellently ; not 
only Falder’s sympathizers, like Cokeson and Walter How, 
but those who are agents in his punishment—James How, 
the prosecuting counsel, the judge, the governor, and chap- 
lain, and doctor and warder in the jail—even the detective 
Wister. They are tied to a system; their defence and their 
condemnation alike le in the words of the warder in the 
sketch Order—‘ We don’t trouble about such things; we're 
here to administer the system as we-find it’. 
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Mr. Galsworthy is a good Aristotelian in the relative im- 
portance which he attaches to incident and to character. 
‘Dramatic action’, says the shrewdest of all theorists of 
drama, ‘is not with a view to the representation of character ; 
character comes in as subsidiary to the action.’ It is true 
that Mr. Galsworthy is content with a dramatic action 
which lacks the ordered dynamic quality demanded by 
Aristotle ; but even when the action does not move towards 
a definite climax, the emphasis still rests on incident. Except 
in The Pigeon, Mr. Galsworthy seldom lingers over the 
exhibition of character for its own interest; that is the 
great mark of distinction between his plays and his 
novels. The persons of his dramas serve chiefly to ex- 
press tendencies; and though they are differentiated care- 
fully, conceived clearly, and drawn consistently, they often 
remain typical rather than individual. The admirable 
naturalness of Mr. Galsworthy’s dialogue helps to cover 
this; and when he cares to elaborate character, as in The 
Pigeon and in the novels, his work is excellent. But even at 
the best, his view of character, of emotion, and motive is in- 
tense rather than wide. This appears in his repetitions. He 
sees as one type the disciples of the established order, John 
Antony, John How, Ernest Blunt, the legal personages in 
the plays, John Barthwick and his wife, Pendyce and the 
Rector, Stephen and Cecilia Dallison. Grouped below them 
stand the victims of the established order, rebellious like 
Roberts, Jones, Hughes, Mrs. Gwyn, Mrs. Pendyce, or 
pathetically enduring like Mrs. Roberts, Mrs. Jones, Ruth 
Honeywill, Falder, the Rector’s wife in A Country House, 
the little model in Fraternity. Between the two classes 
stand the imaginative and sympathetic persons through 
whose mouths we have Mr. Galsworthy’s comments on 
events: Edgar Antony (and to a less degree Underwood 
and Enid), Miss Beech, Walter How (and to a less degree 
Cokeson), Gregory Vigil, Hilary Dallison, and old Mr. Stone. 
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Of course there is wide diversity within each class—but the 
type tendency, the function tendency, if I may so call it, is 
strongly marked. This tendency to view character typically 
finds its logical conclusion in A Commentary, where the 
individual is merged in the type, as in a seventeenth- 
century character-book. 

Where character is thus conceived, we shall scarcely 
expect to find development of character under the stress 
of circumstance; and here we come to the chief dramatic 
weakness of the plays. For a satisfying dramatic effect, 
definite progress is needed alike in character and action. 
A perfect dramatic effect is gained when both are complete, 
when a complete progress in action, from a definite beginning 
to a definite end, accompanies or produces a similar com- 
plete movement in character, as in Macbeth and Othello, or 
in Hedda Gabler. Hither, alone, gives some dramatic satis- 
faction. In many of Ibsen’s plays the progress is only 
in character ; the action leads to no climax of incident, but 
there is a psychological climax, as in An Hnemy of the 
People and Pillars of Society. In contemporary popular 
drama there is usually merely progress of incident to a 
climax (sometimes to a whole series of climaxes); while 
some plays, like Mr. Granville Barker's Madras House 
or Maxim Gorky’s Night Shelter, show dramatic climax 
neither in incident nor in character. In Mr. Galsworthy’s 
plays we find the complete double development only in 
Joy—technically in some respects the most finished of the 
earlier plays, though intellectually the least significant. In 
The Silver Box there is no sufficient climax, either of incident 
or of character development. In Strife the action has more 
clearly a beginning, a middle, and an end; but in character, 
though there is incident, there is no true development. 
John Antony and David Roberts do not grow or change under 
the influence of events; they are simply broken. Similarly in 
The Eldest Son, a complete incident is presented; but though 
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it reveals character finely, it does not definitely mould it. 
In Justice character development is shown only in the 
secondary personages, above all in James How and Cokeson ; 
Falder remains to the end as he was at the beginning— 
weak, but with a nervous quality that drives him in despair 
to desperate action. His suicide gives a climax of incident, 
but the effect is weakened (at least when the play is read 
and not seen) by the reflection that here, as in his earlier 
desperate act of forgery, we have the result of an instant’s 
blind impulse; a tragic accident, not an inevitable tragic 
end. 

Apart from this fault—once more traceable to his supreme 
concentration on the great general forces working in his 
material— Mr. Galsworthy’s plot-workmanship is excellent. 
He realizes every step of the action, uses detail in inci- 
dent with most telling effect, and never fails in probability. 
All necessary facts, including those preceding the action 
of the play, he brings into the framework of his plot 
with perfect ease, without using the clumsy mechanism 
of the inset narrative: the necessary facts about Mrs. 
Gwyn’s marriage, in Joy; Roberts’s invention and its in- 
sufficient reward by the company, in Strife; the sordid 
tragedy of Ruth Honeywill’s marriage, in Justice; the 
earlier trouble of Jones and Mrs. Jones, and the parallel 
earlier fault of Jack Barthwick, in The Silver Box. He 
uses contrast and comparison admirably, especially in 
The Silver Box. Dramatic suspense, when at an important 
point the action hangs in the balance for a moment, occurs 
less often than we should expect; the finest examples are 
in Strife, in the parallel scenes of Roberts's appeal to the 
men and John Antony’s to the directors, and in the last 
act of The Eldest Son. Similarly, though he is too good 
a playwright to forget the value of the tense dramatic 
moment, Mr. Galsworthy never strains his material to this 
end; and here he stands in striking contrast to Shaw, 
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Pinero, Hartleben, Sudermann — indeed to most modern 
dramatists. His method is to reveal meaning in every 
moment, rather than to lead up to a few great moments. 
He combines intellectual with emotional appeal, not only 
making the spectator feel, but also stimulating him to 
inquire the significance of the situation which moves him. 

Then, too, Mr. Galsworthy is never carried away by 
interest in individuals. His characters attract him by their 
mutual relationship, rather than as revelations of indepen- 
dent personalities; and therefore he cares little for the 
moment that reveals only the individual. (Here his work 
contrasts sharply with Ibsen’s.) It is partly on this account, 
partly from his strong sense of the natural in dialogue, that 
the lyrical element in the plays is so slight. "Wherever an 
emotion receives expanded treatment, it bears dramatically 
on character. Striking examples occur in the speeches of 
Roberts and of John Antony, and in Jones’s words to his 
wife after his theft. Ferrand’s plea for the born vagabond, 
and his indictment of the hard mechanical charity of 
society, belong to a different category. Here the thought 
is expanded for its own sake; but even here, because 
the character has grown out of the message it conveys 
—erown, not been constructed, for Ferrand lyes—the 
speeches are dramatically perfectly apt. 

In matters of stagecraft, as in literary qualities, Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s plays are characterized by unforced naturalism 
and reserve of emphasis. He introduces new personages 
unostentatiously; there is no formal entrée—the nearest 
approach is in the slightly prepared first entrance of Mrs. 
Gwyn in Joy. His crowd and group effects are admirable. 
Think of the crowd in Strife. It is rivalled in modern 
drama, within my knowledge, only by the crowd of work- 
people in Gerhart Hauptmann’s Die Weber, and by the 
crowd in the court-scene of Brieux’s Maternité. Neither 
equals it in revealing both individual feeling and its modi- 
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fication by mob-feeling. Similarly, naturalism and strict 
relevance are the chief characteristics of his dialogue. 
Every word bears on the action, or reveals character, or 
suggests the attitude which Mr. Galsworthy desires in the 
spectators. Occasionally he allows tricks of phrase with 
something of label effect—a parallel to his tendency towards 
typical character; for example, in The Silver Box we have 
Mr. Barthwick’s talk of ‘my principles’; and again, 
Mrs. Jones’s frequent parenthetic ‘of course’, admirably 
suggesting her numbed attitude of fatalism. 

Finally, Mr. Galsworthy’s fine economy and concentra- 
tion of effect reveals itself in his stage directions. -In his 
novels he shows himself particularly alert to sense effects. 
He feels character in externals; not in bodily character- 
istics only, but also in gesture, in clothes, in furniture, 
in dogs (Mr. Galsworthy’s dogs deserve a special essay), in 
every kind of associated object. To turn for illustrations 
only to The Country House: think of the faint smell of 
lavender that clings round Mrs. Pendyce; think of the 
chapter on ‘ Mr. Pendyce’s head ’—a meditation which has 
something of the flavour of Sterne; or of the description 
of the breakfast-table, or of Mr. Pendyce’s study. This 
alertness extends to influences of season, of time, even of 
weather. In the plays these suggestions necessarily pass 
into stage directions; and Mr. Galsworthy’s stage direc- 
tions are admirable. Up to the middle of the nineteenth 
century playwrights were content with roughly appropriate 
background, and many contemporary playwrights have not 
advanced from this careless attitude. Ibsen realized the 
value of thoroughly characteristic setting, and created the 
tradition of detailed stage directions. Some of his successors 
run the risk of forgetting the bearing of the detail, and 
describing merely for description’s sake. Others, like 
Mr. Shaw, write directions intended for the reader, not 
for the actor. Mr. Galsworthy no doubt bears the reader 
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in mind, as must a modern dramatist whose plays gain 
their provincial audience largely through book form; but 
we seldom find a word which is not weighty for the stage 
manager. Every touch is purposeful. Think of the force 
of suggestion in the setting of Jones’s room, in The Silver 
Box, One scarcely needs any further apology for Jones ; 
certainly no further comment on the sordid tragedy of his 
wife’s life. Again, it is distinctly significant for the 
character of the unknown lady, in The Silver Box, that 
her reticule is sky-blue and her purse crimson. It is no 
mere accident that Mrs. Jones, at the Barthwicks’, wears 
‘a blue linen dress, and boots with holes’; and to go home, 
‘a pinched black jacket and old black sailor hat’. These 
directions suggest in brief the type of which he has givena 
full-length portrait in The Mother (A Commentary, p. 205 ff.). 
‘The Mother’, too, has a ‘skimpy figure’... ‘ Her face, with 
tired brown eyes, and hair as black and fine as silk under a 
black sailor hat, was skimpy too...’ When she arrives at 
the house where she is to work, ‘ having taken off the black 
straw hat, and changed the black and scanty dress for a blue 
linen frock which nearly hid her broken boots, worn to the 
thickness of brown paper, she was deemed ready for her 
labours’. Mr. Galsworthy is not merely borrowing from 
himself; he has conceived a type, even to the worn refine- 
ment of its physical characteristics, and the very clothes that 
express penury struggling to keep decent; and since Mrs. 
Jones and the Mother are twin sisters in character and 
fate, he cannot help making them alike in looks and dress. 
Thus in the smallest detail of technique Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s work reveals the same motives and conceptions 
that guide him in choosing material and in shaping plot 
and character. No artist is more consistent. He sees 
a vision of life and he forces us to see it. We may ques- 
tion its completeness. We may criticize Mr. Galsworthy 
for what he is not. It is wiser to accept the limits of work 
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which within those limits is at once delicate and strong ; 
noble in purpose, vigorous in conception, tactful in arrange- 
ment, distinguished and finely finished in workmanship; 
the sincere artistic expression of a personality sensitive, 
sympathetic, and courageous. Let Mr. Galsworthy’s own 
words name the two divine gifts which his plays reveal as 
his own. ‘If I had one prayer to make’, says Ferrand, ‘it 
would be, Good God, give me to understand.’ The second 
prayer has no dramatic disguise : 


If in a Spring night I went by 
And God were standing there, 
What is the prayer that I would cry 
To Him? This is the prayer: 
O Lord of Courage grave, 
O Master of this night of Spring, 
Make firm in me a heart too brave 
To ask Thee anything. 
A. R. SKEMP. 


DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE IN MARLOWE 


Ir is customary to speak slurringly of the dramatic 
technique shown in Marlowe’s plays. Usually Marlowe is 
said to move with the nonchalance of genius amidst his 
material, satisfied to produce, and producing, not so much 
plays as character studies of rich poetic expression. But 
just what do we mean by dramatic technique? Any 
dramatist demonstrates his dramatic technique as he con- 
sciously, and more or less successfully, so chooses and 
shapes his material as to derive from it, under the given 
conditions of his stage, the largest possible amount of 
emotional response from his audience. At first sight it 
certainly seems that pre-Elizabethan and Elizabethan plays 
are haphazard productions. Surely men who could write 
as does Dekker in If This Be Not a Good Play The Devil is 
In’t, or as Heywood does in The Four Prentices of London, 
could not have had any clear feeling for technique: these 
plays are rambling and confused. As one thinks, too, of 
Peele’s Edward I, Greene’s Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, 
Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy, unwillingness to attribute technique 
to the writers does not decrease. There is, however, troubling 
evidence to the contrary. 

Any one who has had experience, not in reading but in 
staging these Elizabethan and pre-Elizabethan plays, has 
probably been astonished at their acting quality. This has 
been demonstrated again and again by various Miracle 
plays, especially the Second Shepherd’s Play of the Townley 
series, the Brome play of Abraham and Isaac, and by Morali- 
ties such as Everyman and The Nice Wanton. By ‘acting 
quality’ I mean, of course, the power to gain promptly the 
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sympathetic attention of an audience and to hold it when 
gained. This power has revealed itself constantly as 
American college and social clubs have revived these old 
plays. Some years ago the Delta Upsilon Society of 
Harvard University acted Dekker’s Shoemaker’s Holiday. 
The coach, fearing that the young men might not act well 
the sentimental parts, retained only the shoemaker scenes. 
But these could not stand alone. Seeing them thus given 
proved that the Lacy-Rose story and the scenes of Ralph 
and Jane played each their part in an intended and artistic 
total impossible with only the shoemaker scenes. All, taken 
together, made a very interesting play; separation spoiled 
the peculiar charm of the play usually attributed solely to 
the shoemaker scenes. 
- Here, then, was conscious technique on the part of the 
author of If This Be Not a Good Play. Similarly, when 
Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay was given at the University 
of Illinois, what had seemed roughnesses in the reading 
smoothed out in the acting: even seeming ineptitude 
proved to be a broad, if crude, sense of the comic. When 
Doctor Faustus was revived at Williams College those who 
acted in it testify that even the horse-play, whether 
Marlowe’s or not, justified itself by the comic relief it gave 
to the predominant tension of the play. Probably then, 
a play of from 1590 to 1642 will, when reproduced, be more 
effective theatrically than we suppose when reading it. 
The only proper test is acting it; if that does not reveal 
unexpected theatric quality we may properly condemn it,— 
and then only. 

First of all, however, let us rid our minds of the refine- 
ments of technique which the passing centuries have brought 
to a stage steadily becoming more complex. The Eliza- 
bethan wrote for a simple stage; for actors whom he knew 
so intimately that he could probably hear their tones even 
as he wrote the parts intended for them; and for an 
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audience which he knew almost as a tradesman knows his 
clients. Secondly, we must, of course, put aside the admit- 
tedly garbled Fuustus, Jew of Malta, and Massacre at Paris. 
There still remain, however, as a sound basis for a discussion 
of Marlowe’s technique, the two parts of Tamburlaine and 
Edward II. Usually it is said that Part IL of Tamburlaine 
is more an epic than a play. On the contrary, it seems to 
me to show how vivid was Marlowe's view of the stage 
even as he wrote. We hear constantly from reader-critics 
that in this Second Part Marlowe gave his fondness for 
rant full swing. This I believe largely untrue. Rather, he 
was writing with so single an eye to the stage that his less 
experienced readers do not sufficiently visualize his attempt. 
Take three places usually criticized as rant: Tamburlaine 
at the death of Zenocrate (Act II, Scene 4); his murder of 
his son (Act IV, Scene 2); and his entry in his chariot 
crying out on his enemy, Death (Act V, Scene 3). Let 
us take the last case first. Heralded by Theridamas and 
Techelles, as assailed by the ‘invisible cowards’, Hell, 
Darkness, and Death, Tamburlaine enters, ‘drawn in his 
chariot by the captive kings as before; Amyras, Cele- 
binus, and Physicians’ attending. To a reader to-day, even 
before he speaks, this monarch drawn in a chariot by 
captive kings is grotesque, almost comic. But, in the 
first place, for nine-tenths of an Elizabethan audience 
there was no grotesqueness in this at all. The Miracle 
plays are full of just such grotesqueness—see, for instance, 
the figures of Herod and of Noah and his wife. Nor did 
the Englishman wake to this sense of the grotesque till 
well into the eighteenth century: if he had, what would have 
become of the absurdities of the Heroic Drama? Let us 
bear in mind the print in Bell’s British Drama showing 
Coriolanus in his habit even as he lived on the stage in 
1730—a manly figure of helmet and corselet above the 
waist, but below it wearing something markedly suggestive 
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of a ballet skirt. Marlowe simply adjusted his methods 
to the mood of his audience. Tamburlaine’s speech from 
his chariot is no mere rant: it is, if given properly, a 
masterly depicting of a man in extreme physical misery. 
Half crazed with disease and pain, Tamburlaine’s mind 
flashes forth for a moment in all its old vigour and then, 
suddenly, all is confusion and utter darkness. Study the 
speech for a moment: 

What daring god torments my body thus, 

And seeks to conquer mighty Tamburlaine ? 

Shall sickness prove me now to be a man, 

That have been termed the terror of the world ? 

Techelles, and the rest, come, take your swords, 

And threaten him whose hand afflicts my soul. 

Come let us march against the powers of Heaven, 

And set black streamers in the firmament 

To signify the slaughter of the gods. 

Ah, friends what shall I do? I cannot stand. 

Come carry me to war against the gods 

That thus envy the health of Tamburlaine. 

Those first two lines are a mere cry of pain. But the old 
extreme pride resurging in the ‘mighty Tamburlaine’ as 
instinctive, gives us the next two lines. Instinctively, too, 
Tamburlaine recurs to his accustomed beating down physi- 
cally of all opposition. That gives us the next five lines, 
with their misty memory of his own custom of the ‘black 
streamers’. Then comes the closing cry of utter physical 
weakness. Yet, in his next speech, his spirit struggles up 
again, though his clouded mind deals much in fustian : 


Ther. Ah, good my lord, leave these impatient words, 
Which add much danger to your malady. 

Tamb. Why, shall I sit and languish in this pain? 
No, strike the drums, and in revenge of this, 
Come, let us charge our spears and pierce his breast, 
Whose shoulders bear the axis of the world, 
That, if I perish, Heaven and earth may fade. 
Theridamas, haste to the court of Jove, 
Will him to send Appollo hither straight, 
To cure me, or I’ll fetch him down myself. 
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Every moment of this whole scene, however, whether 
fustian or not, is clearly visualized by Marlowe. Listen to 
the next speech of Techelles and you see the aged figure of 
the king, drawn to its full height, trembling with grief and 


excitement. 


Tech. Sit still, my gracious lord; this grief will cease, 
And cannot last, it is so violent. 


Note the irritation, the offended dignity of the first half 
of Tamburlaine’s next line; the break under sudden pain 
into the whimpering cry, and then, as pride quickly returns, 
irritated at physical weakness but overmastering the 
swamping of the enfeebled brain, Tamburlaine is swept into 
vain imaginings. 

Tamb. Not last, Techelles? No, for I shall die. 

See where my slave, the ugly monster, Death, 
Shaking and quivering, pale and wan for fear, 
Stands aiming at me with his murdering dart, 
Who flies away at every glance I give, 

And when I look away, comes stealing on. 
Villain, away, and hie thee to the field 

I and mine army come to load thy back 
With souls of thousand mangled carcasses. 
Look, where he goes; but see, he comes again, 


Because I stay: Techelles, let us march 
And weary Death with bearing souls to hell. 


Only the man who saw his central figure living on the 
stage for which he was writing could have obtained the 
variety, the contrast, and the subtlety of characterization of 
this scene. 

Even the killing of Calyphas (Act IV, Scene 2) is in 
conception sound. Uninterrupted success, obtained often 
when hardly to be hoped for, has made Tamburlaine 
a complete megalomaniac. He is so drunk with success 
that he is on the edge of the mental breakdown we have 
just been watching. Absorbed in his own emotion, madly 
seeking expression of his overweening belief in himself, 
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able to think and to deal only in the concrete, he boastfully, 
heartlessly kills his son. Granted that the speech is over- 
long for our taste, yet Marlowe aims at what is right, makes 
a dramatic scene, and provides an effective part of the 
clearly conceived character of Tamburlaine. 

Finally, let us consider the scene at the death of 
Zenocrate. It is, for modern taste, undoubtedly wordy, 
but, reduced to its general plan, it is thoroughly dramatic. 
Tamburlaine, sitting by the bedside of his sick wife, half 
communes with himself in lines that with their refrain- 
like, ‘To entertain divine Zenocrate’, are really lyric. 
When this lyric speech has put us into a sympathetic 
mood, the succeeding ‘grief and fury’ of Tamburlaine, 
and the anguish of Zenocrate, lead to music which in turn 
increases the emotional strain till we rise to the great cry: 
‘What, is she dead?’. Then Tamburlaine in his grief 
breaks all bounds. Of course, for modern taste, he rants, 
but Marlowe was trying to express the excessive grief of 
an unusual and extreme temperament. The idea, the effort 
are right, though, at moments the phrase seems not equal 
to the demands made upon it. When, however, Marlowe 
can turn suddenly from his ranting to such perfect phras- 
ing as: 

‘Behold me here, divine Zenocrate, 

Raving impatient, desperate and mad, 
and the last great outburst of this speech: 


And if thou pitiest Tamburlaine the Great, 
Come down from Heaven and live with me again,— 


a reader wonders whether he could not have written 

steadily at that level had he thought his audience made 

it necessary. Given an actor who understood declamation ; 

given an audience which made small distinction between 

rant richly coloured by the actor’s voice and exact emotional 

phrasing, this whole scene is well planned and climactic. 
1622 M 
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Read and visualized in action, Tamburlaine, Part II, is, 
I believe, a remarkable theatric presentation of the soundly 
and clearly conceived central figure. Of course, I use 
theatric here, not in its usual derogatory sense, but as 
meaning the adaptation of one’s material to the given 
conditions of one’s stage so as to get from one’s audience 
the largest amount of emotional response. 

Is it true, as has often been said, that Part I of Tamburlaine 
is haphazard and rambling? The large part Zenocrate plays 
is Marlowe’s development from a mere suggestion in the 
Vita Tamerlanis of Perondinus. All this is done to bring 
out one side of the conqueror, not as Marlowe found him, 
but as he conceives him. Nor does her part hang loose in 
the so-called rambling structure. Regardless of history, 
Marlowe makes her the daughter of the Soldan. At first 
an unwilling captive, then a wife of growing loyalty and 
power, she comes to wish extremely a reconciliation between 
her father and her husband. Expressing this more than 
once, she prepares for the spectacular meeting which makes 
the finale. When discursive movement is easy, who tries 
for unity except the man who has noted that disconnected 
episode holds less well than connected? Again, by bring- 
ing in the Bajazeth story in connexion with that of the 
Soldan, Marlowe aims to sustain the interest of his audience. 
In Mexia, the source here, Bajazeth is considered and 
dismissed ; then the story of the Soldan is rapidly treated ; 
then that of Damascus ; then the custom of the ensigns—all 
as entirely unrelated. Marlowe skilfully unites all of these, 
making the Soldan and Bajazeth exactly contemporaneous. 
Had Marlowe treated his material as did Mexia, each of the 
acts would have stood apart from the others, except as 
Tamburlaine moved through them all. By his technique 
Zenocrate and the Soldan connect Acts I, IV, and V, as Cosroe 
and Theridamas are made to connect Acts I and II, and 
Bajazeth Acts III and IV. The interest in Tamburlaine 
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should serve to cover the only real break, which comes 
between Acts IT and ITI. 

In Part I Marlowe shows even in Act I his sense of 
construction. It arouses interest promptly. In it most of 
the chief characters are introduced, or at least mentioned, 
and their relations to one another are made clear. The 
desertion of Theridamas makes an effective climax to the 
act. This and the scheme of Cosroe suggest to an auditor 
the important part the ambitious conspirator, Tamburlaine, 
is likely to play in the second act, and suspense is created. 
Again and again, in order to hasten the movement of the 
play, Marlowe shortens historical time spaces. He does this 
even when, as in the revolt of Tamburlaine (Act II, Scene 5), 
this hastening of events makes them seem sudden and 
improbable. Surely all this is conscious technique. Here, 
as in his introduction by Zenocrate of what we call to-day 
‘heart-interest’, in his effort at the end to get climax, 
in the noise and pomp attending the meeting of the 
Soldan and Tamburlaine, and in his repeated effort for 
unity, he is the conscious dramatic artist. Leaving Part I, 
he passes from incident loosely unified to illustrate char- 
acter to a much subtler study of character in well-unified 
incidents. 

It is, however, in Kdward IT that Marlowe’s feeling for 
dramatic technique best reveals itself. Seeking to hasten 
the movement of his play, he constantly condenses, playing 
false with history. For example, in Scene 2 of Act III, he 
deals with the death of Gaveston which occurred in 1312, 
the protest of the Barons against the Spencers which 
occurred in 1319, and the incident of the lands of Lord 
William de Bruse which took place in 1321. This scene 
also shows his care for motivation. By making the King 
heap honours on the old Spencer, and in his natural anger 
and pique take the young Spencer at once into Gaveston’s 
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place, Marlowe, though playing fast and loose with historical 
time, motivates the prompt transferal of the hatred of the 
Barons from Gaveston to Spencer. 

Perhaps the most marked instance of technique in 
Edward IT is that Marlowe, in his desire to unify his 
material, attains to plot. In Holinshed, Marlowe’s chief 
source in this play, the story of Gaveston and Edward is 
finished some time before that of Edward and Spencer 
begins. Marlowe saw that to write first the story of one 
favourite and then the story of another, would mean a play 
lacking in variety, a shift of interest on the part of the 
audience midway, and troublesome exposition part way 
through the play as to the origin of this second favourite. 
Therefore he cheerfully remakes history. With him the 
Spencers become followers and admirers of Gaveston, just 
the people to whom Edward would turn when their friend, 
his favourite, is put to death. For similar reasons, the 
older and younger Mortimer are present even in the opening 
scene of the play, though historically they first appeared at 
court much later. In order to make them prominent he 
gives them the oath-taking really belonging to the Earls 
of Pembroke and Warwick. He completely changes history 
by putting these two Mortimers in the same relation 
toward Gaveston that they really bore only toward young 
Spencer. All these changes make for unification, for real 
plotting, for naturalness of conduct; but they also mean 
a fine disregard for historical sequence and fact. Surely no 
man would make all these changes unless he felt them to 
be needed. But why needed? Because they give him an 
emotional response which the sequence and emphasis in 
Holinshed could not give him on the stage. 

Here is perhaps final proof of this. Marlowe has never 
received due recognition for his skilful treatment of the 
Isabella-Mortimer story. He saw keenly that it gave him 
a chance to contrast two kinds of human affection, as well 
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as to contrast growing affection with merely impulsive 
affection in Edward and his favourite of the moment. But 
historically Mortimer met the Queen only midway in the 
period covered by the play. That permitted Marlowe too 
little time in which to show the slow growth of the Queen’s 
love for Mortimer. Introducing Mortimer early, bringing the 
Queen and him together early, he can show convincingly 
the gradual change in the Queen’s mind from mere recogni- 
tion of friendly interest, to increasing gratitude for it, to 
kindling affection and even passion. It should be remem- 
bered that all this development of the relations between the 
Queen and Mortimer is Marlowe’s. In Act I, Scene 4, the 
King treats Isabella’s love for him with outrage. Yet with 
wonderful patience she pleads, for her husband’s sake, in 
behalf of Gaveston, the cause of her unhappiness. This 
scene, wholly Marlowe’s, an audience must remember when 
the King, gracious to her at first because she has won for 
him what he wants, later scorns her. Surely an audience 
must sympathize with Mortimer, who, merely sympathetic 
heretofore, becomes outspoken here as to the conduct of the 
King and his own admiration for the Queen. Moreover, 
Marlowe makes every one keep before the Queen the idea that 
she is in love with Mortimer. Gaveston says this openly; the 
King seems willing to believe it; the courtiers glance and 
whisper. There could scarcely be better preparation for 
the later relations between the Queen and Mortimer. Note, 
too, that in Marlowe’s skilful development of Holinshed’s 
mere suggestion that the Queen and Mortimer came to love 
each other, a sub-plot develops from conduct of the Queen 
essential to the main plot. Here is a combination of 
creative imagination and constructional skill not shown by 
any of the known predecessors of Shakespeare. 

Nor did the play, at least for its own audience, lack 
climax. The hideous tortured death of Edward II is fol- 
lowed immediately by a scene of swift general retribution. 
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Surely, even now, this sequence when acted should mean 
good climax. 

Marlowe, then, is no mere transferrer to the stage of 
historical scenes. Even in Yamburlaine he passes from 
unifying episodes to treating episodes unified into a keen 
study of character. In Edward IT by rousing interest 
promptly ; by re-massing his materials so as to maintain 
interest; by creating and developing a contrasting sub- 
plot; and by motivation of character he reveals ‘himself 
a genuine technician. That is, he wrote vividly aware of 
the stage on which his plays would be given and of its 
audience. Consequently, he allowed himself methods and 
effects for which we may not care to-day, but which, 
nevertheless, proved him a good technician in his own 
time. More than that, seeking to shape his material for 
that stage and for that audience he passed beyond mere 
dramatic persuasion of the hour and discovered for himself 
many of the principles of technique which hold perma- 
nently for good drama at any time and in any tongue. 


Gero. P. Baker. 
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